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The Improvement of our 
Gardens and Open 
Places. 


a 


ANY useful hints may 
be obtained from Mr. 
Robinson’s book on the 
Paris Parks and Gar- 


last,* and we therefore 
return to it. 

‘The spaces in front of 
several of the Parisian 
churchesare very agree- 


squares, even to the 
fountains, little cas- 
cades, and statues. The 
church of the Trinité is 
@ case in point. Here 
the garden extends in 
front of the church 
to about three times 
its width. It is in 
form of an oval, sur- 
rounded with a white stone balustrade, outside 
of which is a carriage-way up to the church 
doors. “From the garden to the church 
ascent is gained by two flights of steps, and 
between these steps three curvilinear cascades 
fall from three groups of statues, the waters 
uniting in one semicircular basin,” says Mr. 
Robinson, adding, that the effectis quite sparkling, 
even for Paris. St. Clothilde has another garden 
approach,— not a stiff, straight gravel-walk 
through a church-yard, but a bright green sweep 
of grass and foliage, margined with the low iron 
edging that seems to be in general favour now 
in Paris, and which is only an interlacement of 
semicircles, in imitation of the rustic edgings, 
probably, formed with bent twigs. Fresh from 
& Contemplation of this care and its happy effect 
Mr. Robinson thinks of the recent attempts at 
church-yard gardening in London. Speaking of 
the churchwardens who have already set to work, 
he says — 


“ Ever ns are to be substituted for headstones, and 
lamentable bits of Cockney gardening for the memorials 
of the dead. The most notable instance of this kind with 
which I am a ne ip is around the church in Bishops- 
Bate-street. Tombs and headstones appear to have been 
cleared out of the way, and all obstructions removed, so 
that a level surface might be obtained on which to set a 
few hundred evergreens, which have little more chance of 
aonrahing in Bishopsgate-street than if planted in the 

ha 


And to churchwardens who have not yet 
taken any fatal steps, he says,— 


“It would be @ great advantage if the churchwarden 
mind could get rid of the idea that before making a garden 
in @ graveyard it is necessary to level the space and make 
it like any commonplace bit of ground. Instead of pur- 
suing such @ course they should procure a few pounds’ 
Worth of advice from a respectable landscape gardener 
acquainted with the subject, and say to him, ‘ Embellish 
the Spot without destroying its memorials or a:socia- 
tions.’ If you want it leve ed, mutilated, and planted 
With a few formal beds and shrubberies, confide its ex- 
ecution to an intelligent navvy.” 


We should have been glad if the author had 
been as clear as this upon every point. Oa this 
Same page we notice, he says, “ Evergreen shrubs 
are proverbially fond of London smut,” and 
points out their luxuriance in front of Tatter- 
8all’s. While on page 161, when advocating the 
Superiority of deciduous trees for cities on ac- 
Count of the ravages of the “ blacks,” he calls 
attention to the same spot as a witness on the 
Other side. “The once handsome and healthy 
araucarias, planted in front of Tattersall’s, at 








* See p. 437, ante, 


ably adorned in much’ 
the same manner asthe | 


Knightsbridge, and now draped with filth and 
soot,” he describes ag being, with the young 
pines and evergreens in the Regent’s Park, and 
elsewhere, victims to the vileness of the atmo- 
sphere. Jowever, he makes amends for this 
contradiction by giving a long list of trees 
that will grow in London, headed by the 
plane, which gives such vivacious green to 
Berkeley-square. The Jast on the list, we may 
add, before we return to the Parisian improve- 
ments, is the lime. This is planted in large 
numbers in our suburban gardens, where the 
early withering and fall of its leaves make us 
fear the winter is approaching before the sum- 
mer is half over. Every lime-tree in every small 
garden, says Mr. Robinson, ruthlessly, should be 
|cut down. And Irish ivy should be trained up 





green aspect. 
Returning to Paris, we will take to the 
spacious streets and approaches, to see what 
municipal effort has done in this department. 
We find, in truth,— 
‘The city swims in verdure, beautifal 
As Venice on the waters, the sea-swan.” 
Around, across, and through the city stretch the 
wide, open, tree-bordered streets called boule 
vards, from the circumstance of the most 
ancient of them having been built upon the site 
of the bulwarks of old Paris. And not content 
with this, others, with footways on each side of 
them, it must be borne in mind, as wide as some 


face. For this purpose a wide area was fo 

, rme - 
crete, on which was erected a wall nearly of the = dad aon 
This wall was hollowed out on each side by large spaces 
forming on the front turned towards the observer & series 
of vaults supporting a row of shrubs, which allowed the 
eye to wander through them into the neighbouring 
gardens. On the other side, where the embankment had 
been formed there were two rows of vaults, in order that 
the weight of earth resting on them might be added to 
that of the arcade itself, s0 as to counterbalance the effect 
plant of the embankment to throw the wall 





At any cost, with all care, and with every con- 
trivance requisite, has Paris, in such matcers, 
gone through an Augustan change. The pave- 
ments to the new streets and boulevards are of 
asphalte, and in a few narrow streets the paving- 
| Stones forming the once noisy roads have been 
| taken up and laid with asphalte; while, on the 
| other hand, in some of the widest streets where 
| there is much traffic, there is a border of these 


dens, spoken of in our the railing to keep the dust out, and give a fresh | paving-stones on either side of the macadamized 


|centre, that this may not be cut up by wagons. 
It does not do to think of such places as the old 
_New-road and Leicester-square after recalling 
, Parisian improvements. 

| The public nursery gardens of Paris are one 
of the wonders of the place. The thousands of 
trees and hundreds of thousands of plants 
required for the public ways and places recently 
improved or formed by the city are all reared in 


_ the civic nursery gardens. Each of the gardens 
| of the state rears its own stock, as our parks do. 


The Jardin Fleuriste, where all the tender planta 
are raised, is in the neighbourhood of the Bois 
de Boulogne. It is nearly covered with glass 


of the old streets, pierce it in every direction, | houses, of which Mr. Robinson gives plans and 


radiating from circular open places. Hence, not | 


| only is overcrowding an impossibility, as far as 
it relates to houses, in the present day, but it | 
| will be one for several generations. We in-| 
'serted a view, in our previous notice, on the | 
| Boulevards near the Chateau d’Eanu, as an ex- | 
ample of their spaciousness, lightsomeness, and 
attractiveness. The Boulevard Richard Lenoir 
differs somewhat from the ordinary type, for 
it is built to a large extent over a canal, and 
has eighteen pairs of ventilating and lighting 
shafts in the course of its 2,000 yards run, which 
features are made almost ornamental on as many 
little parterres, with central fountains, and 
flowers and grass in each. And on both sides of 
these parterres are wide footways, rows of plane- 
trees, and good roads. Then there are besides 
the boulevards that every visitor sees stretching 
from the Madeleine to the Bastile, those of St. 
Jacques, d’Italie, d’Enfer,—where there is a new 
name wanted, surely,—da Mont Parnasse, and 
the Avenue de Breteuil, on the left bank of the 
Seine ; and as many on the right, among which 
we may count over the Boulevards Pereire, 
des Batignolles, Clichy, Rochechouart, de la 
Chapelle, and de Belleville. And again, treated 
in the same way are many avenues, of which the 
Avenue de!’ Impératrice is the most gardenesque, 
according to our author’s taste. The sums 
spent upon these works must have exceeded 
those Creesus laid out in the rich presents he 
_made to the temple of Delphi; buat when we 
consider the magnet that the magnificence of 
the city is to strangers, and the beneficial 
sanitary result, it will be seen they are, for the 
most part, wisely invested. The avenue men- 
tioned was formed to make a wide, direct, and 
good approach to the Bois de Boulogne ; 20,0001. 
| was the amount of the first cost, to which the 
| gum of 4,0001. was added for the enlargement 
‘of the Auteuil Railway-bridge, drainage, planta- 
tions, and flower-beds, and the length does not 
| exceed 1,300 yards. The Avenue de l’Empereur 
cost 82,0007. Large excavations in some por- 
tions of its length, and embankments at others, 


portion rans along the Seine, and will form 


a terrace. The construction here is thus de. 


scribed :— 


“©The method which seemed to promise the greatest 
amount of safety combined with economy was to spread 


the pressure of the vast mass over @ large extent of sur- 





account for the largeness of this charge. One| 


sections, on account of their economy of space. 
He also gives a view of the wonderful caves 
under this garden for the storage of tender plants 
in winter. The establishment is a sort of horti- 
cultural college. Students over eighteen years 
of age, who have spent some time in the practice 
of horticulture, are admitted to improve them- 
selves; and, we may record, half the books in 
the library arranged for their use, and that of 
the officers, are English. Then the nursery for 
the trees for the Boulevards, some forty-five 
acres in extent, is at Petit Bry, near Nogent-sur- 
Marne. That for shrubs is near the race-course 
in the Bois de Boulogne ; and that for pines and 
rhododendrons in the same park, near Auteuil. 
A fifth establishment, for herbaceous plants, is 
in the Bois de Vincennes, where five or six 
acres of chrysanthemums may be seen, and other 
providings on the same wholesale scale for the 
city gardens. Mr. Robinson gives a figure of the 
machine used for transplanting trees of a large 
size, which is considered to be an improvement 
upon that in use with us. M. André, known to 
us for his work at Sefton Park, Liverpool, thus 
describes the mode of operation, taking for his 
specimen tree one of thirty years old, having a 
stem circumference of 3 ft. at a height of 3 ft. 
from the ground, and a total weight, with its 
earth-ball about the roots, of nearly two tons :— 


‘* The operation is commenced by staking out, round the 
stem, the circumference of the earth-ball, which will be, 
on an average about 4 ft. in diameter for most spaces, and 
larger according to the size of the trees to be removed, 
A second concentric circle is then made about 2 ft. outside 
the first, the space between which will be the place for the 
trench to be dug for preparing the tree. The soil is then 
removed from this trench to the depth of 3 ft., and the 
small delicate roots are drawn out of the earth, left hang- 
ing, and carefully preserved. The earth-ball is then under- 
mined, to prevent the roots from adhering to the esp ; 
two thick planks 1 ft. wide, and a little longer than the 
ball, are placed undernea:h, parallel with the width of the 
cart, so that they sustain the weight of the earth baer ni 

ltree is lifted. Privet stems are now placed viene 
| close together all round the earth-ball, tied at the top an 
| bottom with ropes, so as to prev-nt the earth from 
erumbling away, ane 1 aan the small roots from 
i mencies of the weather. 
pg en petcee of the tree is then commenced in the fol- 
| lowing manner :—Two stout thick planks strong enough to 
support the cart with the tree slung in it, and alittle —— 
| than the entire excavation, and having iron a a a 
| 2 in. higher than the surface, bolted on each sic c so - 7 
prevent the wheels from slipping off, are placec a 
to each other across the excavation, with the exact — 
existing between the wheels. The moveable bars -" } — 
put in their place again so as to strengthen the back o } 18 
wheels, which do not run on an axietree, but are fitted in 


wrought-iron frames.” 

Passing the chains attached to the rollers 
beneath the planks below the earth ball, four 
men wind it up to the necessary height, when 
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horses are placed to the cart, and away it goes 
oe dations. The trunks of some of the 
large trees newly planted in Paris are 
with a coating of moss enveloped in canvas ; and 
round their bases are discs of iron gratings, 80 
that the earth may not get trodden down too 
hard. The cordon system of fruit-growing is 
worth more attention than it has yet received in 
England. It must not be confounded with the 
ordinary spur system. The word “cordon” ap- 
plies exclusively to a tree consisting of a single 
branch bearing fruit-spurs only, and never 
allowed to ramify. One of the illustrations we 
reproduce shows the cordon on the front wail 
of a plant-house, in which position all the finer 
apples may be grown to perfection. The most 
popular form of cordon is the little line of apple- 
trees acting as an edging to the quarters in the 
kitchen and fruit garden. A border may be 
cropped with trees trained on this principle, 
and protected when necessary. 
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Peach Wall and Border, with Five Lines of Cor- 
dons, the whole protected in Spring. 

Here is a galvanized iron bracket, more than 

2 ft. wide, for supporting a temporary coping of 

bitumenized felt. A wire passes through at A 

to support curtains where these are necessary :— 
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The large cheap bell-giass, called a Cloche, 
used in every French garden, gives great faci-| 
lity in the production of winter and spring) 
salads. Acres of them may be seen round | 


Paris; they are about 16 in. high, and the same 
in diameter at the base, and cost in France 
about a franc each. They are useful for many 
purposes, and every garden should be furnished 
with a few of them. 





The Cloche, as used in Winter Lettuce Culture. 


All the appliances and contrivances used 
by the best Parisian gardeners are illustrated 
by the author. We give one more modern in- 
vention,—the light iron trellis-work now in 
general use in the most advanced fruit-cultiva- 
tion.* He goes minutely into the question of 
how we are to improve our frait-culture, both ia 
quantity and quality ; advocates the use of many | 
of the sunny banks of our railway embankments; | 
and, indeed, says all there is to be said upon the 
subject. Instead of following him through this 
now somewhat beaten tract—beaten, though, by 
his own efforts as much as by those of others,— 
we will turn to a more novel branch of culture, 
from which we may and should take a lesson. 

We allude to the cave culture of the mush- 
room. Picture a wheat-field on the south side 
of the city, with a deep well or shaft gaping 
among the waving corn, furnished with a pole 
pierced with sticks just large enough to afford 
footing and holding. Then descend this primi- 
tive ladder for 60 ft. At the bottom you 
find yourself, not in a coal-pit, but in a quarry, 
from which the stone has been picked out just 

as in our coal-seams, leaving long alleys of 


| orange-trees, its clipped hedges, long canal 


, ramble. 
' 


| freshingly verdant glades, a tiny streamlet, 
| designed piece of water, a little Swiss village, 
and to pass into it, after spending some time in 
_ the Versailles gardens, or in those of the Grand 


_and sunny Piedmontese valley. A garden should 





and the first-fruit, so far as legislation ig con. 
cerned, was the Museums Act of 1845, which 
enabled local authorities, with the consent of 
the ratepayers, to establish public museumg 
and to maintain them by local rates. Only two 
museums were established under that Act—the 
Royal Museum of Salford, and the smaller yet 
useful and creditable collection at Warrington, 
The first Act to prothote the establishment and 
extension of Pablic Libraries, in addition to, or 
in conjanction with, Pablic Museums of Art and 
Science, was passed in 1850, and has since then 
been superseded by the more complete and 
practical Act of 1855, which has again been 
amended, and has had its provisions, extended 
by other Acts, in which Scotland and Ireland, 
as well as England and Wales, have been 
embraced. 

The results of this enlightened policy have 


| workings propped up by pillars of the stone left 
‘here and there for the purpose, as pillars of the 
coal are left in our pits. And these workings 
‘are laid with low ridges of suitable soil, and 
‘turned into mushroom beds. In these long 
‘subterranean galleries, so low that you must 
|stoop every now and then, and occasionally 
| widening out from a narrow passage into a space 
| wide enough to admit of several rows of beds, 
| bat everywhere dark and still, a crop of nearly 
400 Ib. weight of mushrooms is gathered daily. 
'And there are many other mushroom caves 
‘around Paris. Mr. Robinson describes one that 
_he visited, about an hour’s ride from the city, that 
_gave him the idea of a gloomy subterranean cathe- 
_dral. In this one 3,000 lb. of mushrooms were 
_gathered per diem, from beds measuring twenty- 
one miles in length. ane, Rs men- 
| tioned has sixteen miles o 8. ushrooms . 
‘are curious things as well as delicious. They | searcely been satisfactory. The city and borough 
have their legends, and whims, and pecu- | constituencies of England and Wales send 301 
liarities, like more important objects. One members to Parliament; the Scottish cities, 
tale told of them is, that they will not grow burghs, and groups of barghs, send 24; the Irish 
after being seen by mortals. This imputed | Cities and towns send 39. It would not be more 
blight is disproved every day ; but the origin of surely than the constituents need, to keep them 
the statement is clear. They soon exhaust their | ow courant with the literature, art, and science 
powers of growth in one place, and every now | of their day, for them to have at least one well. 
and then they cease to thrive, and the quarries | appointed public free library, reading-room, and 
have to be cleaned out and left to rest. It museum, for every city and borough member 
is believed, too, they will not grow in coal-pits, sent to the Commons’ House of Parliament. The 
nor where there is any iron, even the neighbour. | number established falls, however, very far short 
hood of a rusty nail they will not endare; but of this. Prior to 1850 three museums were 
experiments might be made before this need be established, Salford and Warrington, already re. 
taken for granted. Of course, it is not the in- | ferred to, under the Act of 1845; and Winches. 
terest of champignonnists to assert they will ter, in 1847, upon the voluntary principle, which 
grow anywhere ; but it will be our own fault if, failed as a support, and led the inhabitants, in 
some of the hundreds of miles of subterranean | 1851, to adopt Mr. Ewart’s Act of 1850. In ad. 
|workings in this country are not utilised. A dition to these three museums, the total result 
| reference to Mr. Robinson’s work will reveal the | Up to the present time has been the adoption of 
process of the culture. We give a view of the | the Free Libraries and Museums Acts in 34 
mushroom cave first mentioned, where it widens | other places, 28 in England and Wales, and three 
out into a large chamber.* }each in Scotland and Ireland.. In many in- 

Our author has taken the trouble to sketch stances the inhabitants owe the benefits brought 
and compile particulars of the gardens of Ver-| within their reach by the establishment of free 
sailles, Fontainebleau, St. Cloud, and Meudon, libraries and museums to exceptional and acci- 
and we will accompany him to the first, called | dental circumstances, rather than to their own 
by the French the queen of geometrical gardens. | 4ppreciation of such advantages, or their desire 
There are in his book ten views, besides a plan of to possess and profit by them. Liverpool owes 
this palace and garden ; consequently a very clear | its splendid free libraries and museums to the 
idea may be obtained of ite beauties by those | ™munificence, to a large extent, of Sir William 
who have not visited it. And those who have | Brown. : Manchester, in a like manner, is 
walked on its Tapis Vert, trodden its labyrinths | mainly indebted to the personal liberality and 
of gravel walks, heard the splash and sprinkle energetic and persevering action of Sir John 
of its fountains, and admired ifs statues and Potter, for the establishment of its original 
s, free library, which now has grown so great in 
a glance its central reference department, and its five 


and peaked groves, will learn more by alee : Bhar hed 
i ft ’, lending libraries, each with a museum attached. 
at the plan than they could in an afternoon’s | rey Na co tlend , with sock 


We insert a view that includes the, we ; 
| palace and a portion of the garden. The author | places as Dandee with its Baxter, and P. aisley 
does not, however, hold this place up for ad-| With its Coats, men whose beneficent liberality 
miration. Its stiffness and formality are defects has rendered it impossible for the ines 
in his eyes, for which only the natural treat- to reject the bounty of such donors, and t 
ment of the gardens of the Petit Trianon benefits of the Act. In other cases, again, the 
compensates. In this there are “ quiet and re- proposal to establish free libraries has beep 
carried by the tact, persistency, and ability of 
enlightened and effective agitators; in some 
cases by “‘ management,” more clever, perhaps, 
than scrupulous, in packing the room in which 
the vote had to be taken with the supporters 
of the proposal to the exclusion of the opponents. 
The comparative supineness of communities 
to avail themselves of the facilities the legis- 
lature has provided for the establishment of free 
pablic libraries and museums should not be & 
cause of surprise. Hitherto their introduction 
would have been, in many instances, as a0 
inversion of natural order. General and efficient 
elementary instruction and training take pre- 











picturesquely meandering through them ; a well- 


dairy, and so on, erected by Marie Antoinette ;” 


Trianon, he says, is like being suddenly trans- 
ferred from some gigantic cottonopolis to a green 


appear in city eyes like unto a bit of the country, 
beautified by cultivation and taste. Those who 
have catered for the Parisians in this depart- 
ment, have borne this truth well in mind. We 
trust that the example they have set us in im- . s aieatlons 
proving both the artistic appearance and sanitary C@dence of the higher culture such rer" - 
condition of their city, will not be lost on those | #re fitted to impart. A certain degree 0 ae 
who have grand opportunities to do as much for | Paration ie necessary before the books access! 
London and the Londoners, in a public free library, or elsewhere, can be 
| objects of desire, and sources of solace, delight, 
| refinement, or strength. To the a, - 
7 . untrained visitor the objects presen 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND samennetainn are mere rire reflected upon the 
MUSEUMS, | retina of the eye, which may excite & 
ALTHOUGH a number of admirably conducted moment’s ignorant wonder, but which, failiog 
and highly useful insiitutions have been esta- the equipment of the eye with intelligent 
blished in various parts of the country under | messengers to the seat of thought, pass 
Mr. Ewart’s Public Libraries and Museums Act of | away like the picture reflected in a mirror, 
1850, and the several amended Acts passed sub-| leaving no trace behind,—suggesting no Te- 
sequently, it can scarcely be disputed that the | flection or comparison,—exciting to no attempt 
fail capabilities of these measures, as stepping-| to understand the relations, correspondences, 
stones to important educational agencies, have | adaptations, or purposes of objects and combina- 
not been as yet, and are not now in process of|tions. Decided progress has happily been 
being, worthily developed. It is a quarter | made, in the lifetime of the present generation, 
of a century since Mr. Ewart commenced his|in popular instruction, and a more thorough 
public labours in connexion with this question,| system, with much larger results, may Con- 




















fidently be expected in the immediate fature ; 





* See p, 466, 





this consideration invests the subject of free 


* Bee p, 466, 
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libraries and museums for the people with greatly 
angmented importance, 

Among the social as well as artistic and scien- 
tific subjects that occupy from time to time the 
attention of the Society of Arts, it is gratifying 
to know that this problem,—“ How the Society 
may aid in promoting the establishment of Free 
Libraries and Museums of Science and Art,” is 
at present engaging their attention. A com- 
mittee of the Society has been appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the subject, The com- 
mittee met on Monday afternoon last at the 
Society’s rooms, and may be said to have fairly 
commenced business. Mr. Henry Cole, 0.B., 
presided, and there was @ numerous attendance 
of the other members, including Sir Daniel 
Cooper, bart.; General Eardley Wilmot, R.A. ; 
Messrs. Samuel Redgrave, Seymour Teulon, 
George Godwin, J. T. Ware, Hyde Clarke, J. F. 
Iselin, James Hole, &. 

Mr, Cole opened the business in an appro- 
priate succinct review of the important subject, 
and properly urged that either the Society, or 
some other authority or organization, should 
take action to stimulate public feeling on this 
important question. He also suggested the pro- 
priety of the committee being strengthened by 
the addition of a number of their own members 
who were also members of Parliament. 

After a conversational informal discussion of 
the motion, and of other points involved in the 
general question, it was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. Godwin, seconded by Gen. E. 
Wilmot :— 

“That Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Albert Pell, Lord F. 
Cavendish, Mr. E. A. Bowring, Mr. Chas. Buxton, Colonel 
Akroyd, Mr. Thos. Bazley, Mr. G. C. Bentinck, Sir Frank 
Crossley, Mr. W. H. Gregory, Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, 
Colonel Jervis, Mr. Walter Morrison, Mr. Edmund 
Potter, Mr. B. Samuelson, Mr. Wm. Tite, Mr. Muncella, 
Mr. Ed. Baines, Mr. Geo. Dixon, Mr. I. Melly, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, and other members of Parliament, 
members of the Society of Arts, should be added to the 
Committee.” 


Also, on the motion of Sir Daniel Cooper, | 
seconded by Mr. Seymour Teulon :— 








| 
| 


“That the small number of the places which (as is shown 
by the foliowng list) have adopted the system of rates for 
the support of free libraries and museums is a proof that 
the present system of proceeding is insufficient to secure 
the intended object.” 


The following is the list of free libraries 
and museums, established by means of rates 
authorised by existing Acts of Parliament, re- 
ferred to in the resolution :— 


Ashton-under-Lyne— Public Library. 
Birmingham—Public Reference Library, Reading-room, 
and Gallery of Art, Schools of Art and Science. 
Blackburn Public Library and Museum. 
Bolton—Pub ic Library and Museum, and School of Art. 
Canterbury— Museum and Library. 
Coventry — Library, School of Art. 
Dover—t Public Museum. 
Exeter—School of Art. 
Hertford— Public Library. 
Ipswich— Museum, School of Art. 
idderminster—tSchooil of Art, Public Library. 
Leeds—Act adopted, but not yet in force. 
Leamington—Act adopted. 
Leicester—Mus-um. 
Lichfield—Public Library, Reading-room, and Museum. 
liverpool—§Publie Library and Museam, two Schools of 
rt. 


Maidstone—Publie Library and Museum. 

Manchester—{Keference Library, District Libraries, and 
Museum. 

Northampton—Museum, 

Norwich— Public Library, School of Art, and Museum. 

N ottiagham~ Public Library and Museum, and School of 


Art. 
Oxford—Public Library and School of Art. 
Salford—Pablie Library and Museum. 
Sheffield— Publie Library, School of Art. 
Stockport—M aseum 
Sunderland—vublic Library and Museum. 
Walsall— Public Library and Reading room. 
Warrington—Publie Library and Museum, Schools of 
Science and Art. 
Warwick—Public Library and Reading-room. 
Westminster (St. Margaret’s and 8t. John’s,)— Public 
Library and Reading-room (also a branch L{nstituie), 
Winchester—|| Library and Maseum. 
Airdrie—Pubiic Library, under Act of 1850. 
Dundee—Public Library (Museum in progress). 
Paisley— School of Art, Public Library and Museum, 
Cork—School of Art. 
Dundalk—Public Library and Science Classes. 
Ennis—Public Library (unfinished). 


The important topics to be discussed in fature 
meetings are indicated, in part at least, by the 
following notices of motion that were given :— 

By Mr. Cole,— 

‘That free libraries and museums should be regarded as 


wes of a system of national education, and assisted by 
unds voted by Parliament, in addition to local rates.” 








* In some instances Schools of Art are maintained - 
their own separate and independent resources, althoug 
they sre conducted in premises connected with Free 

ibraries. 

t 8 and 9 Vie., o. 43, § Special Act. 

3 14 Vie., c, 65, | jj 13 and 14 Vic., 0, 65. 


there is to be a line drawn somewhere; and that | 


|The theatre is to them a place of a doubtful re- 


And by Mr. Hyde Clarke,— | 


.“ That various old public libraries, as that of Arche | 
bishop Tenison, having been dispersed, it is expedient | 
that legal provisions be made for the security, as national 
property, of all libraries and museums which are ap- | 
propriated to the public use.” 

: 
The contemplated State assistance in the| 


establishment of free libraries and museums may | 


be taken to refer mainly to building grants. | 


The local rate of from a halfpenny to a penny 
would, in many instances, suffice for the reason- | 
able augmentation, from time to time, of public 
free libraries, aud to maintain them in an effi- | 
cient state ; but the capital sam needed for a, 
home for the institution is often an insuperable | 
difficulty in the way of its establishment, which | 
Government might remove with great public 
advantage. 

It is much to be desired that this committee 
may fully accomplish the objects for which it has 
been appointed, and prove instrumental in 
securing the greatest possible “ university re- 
form,” by providing universities for the great 
body of the people. “The place where we are 
to get knowledge,” says Thomas Carlyle, “ even 
theoretic knowledge, is the books themselves! | 
It depeods on what we read, after all manner of | 
professors have done their best for us. The; 
true university of these days is a collection of 
books.” 














THEATRICAL SURROUNDINGS. 


Tere seems always to have been a kind of 
whiff of brimstone, a suspicion of sulphar, havg- 
ing about the stage, and whatsoever appertains | 
to it, in the judgment even of many respect- 
able persons, who are by no means included un- | 
conditionally under the number of the “ elect.” | 
Among those who have duly renounced the/| 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, there | 
are many who go with good courage to a con- 
cert, put a bold face upon a ball, but aver that | 





line they draw just in front of the foot-lights. 


putation, which will not bear looking into; a 
haunt of dissipated sinners, where stage oaths 
are occasionally vented which would be shocking 
in a drawing-room, and where there is an in- 
decorous exhibition of moral and physical semi- 
nudity, or nudity without the semi. And on 
this last head, perhaps, our scrupulous friends 
have just now a fair excuse for their grumble, 
though the matter may not be so bad as they 
make it out, and though we have by no means 
attained to the anti-drapery prejudices of our 
neighbours across the Channel. But waiving 
the prevalent taste for the exhibition of—ancles, 
and other illegitimate sources of effect, ard 
looking only to that class of theatrical perform- 
ances which approach to what is currently 
called “ legitimate” drama, those who sit in the 
seat of the scorners are perhaps not wholly witb- 
out excuse. It can scarcely be denied that there 
is a certain something, not very easily de- 
scribable, about the air of the theatre, which 
renders it possible to divine why people of 
refined feeling, especially sensitive women, 
often give a very half-hearted and reluctant 
support to it; why some careful parents do not 
encourage their children to acquire theatrical 
tastes early in life. The fact is, that we 
retain about our theatres, in minor matters, a 
considerable relish of the taste and appreciation 
of a former generation. We have indeed purified 
the house in essentials; the theatre is no longer, 
as a rule, a place for disreputable assignations, 
more than avy other place of public amuse- 
ment; procul hine, procul inde puelle of a certain 
description, has been long the verdict alike of | 
the magistracy and of the public. But in the 
accessory attractions which, even in a good 
theatre, claster round the principal piece of the 
evening, there is often something of the twang 
of the old school remaining, agreeable perhaps to 
veteran enthusiasts, but not welcome to the more | 
fastidious of the present generation. The deco- 
rations have a fade gin-palace air about them; a 
gaudiness and want of solid and permanent cha- 
racter which we do not find in other respectable 
places of amusement, and which suggests the 
idea that the principle of sham that necessarily 
reigns bebind the curtain has taken possession of 
the front of the house also. Even in recent 
theatres, where more artistic care has been given 
to the decorations ; in such houses as the Gaiety, 
for instance, where we have the further attraction 
of Mr. Marks’s clever, bat rather unsatisfactory 
is still perceptible something of 
which seems to be a 











paintings, there 





the same over-gaudiness, 





tradition with the theatrical decorator ; as if any- 
thing sober and quiet were out of place here. 
And then the music ;—is not theatrical music 
(bar the opera, of course,) proverbial? Thacke- 
ray, indeed, professed to enjoy it; nay, pitied 
the individual who “could not appreciate a 
pantomime overture ;” and, of course, the great 
novelist was welcome to his taste. But is 
there not something entirely per se in the craz y 
tinny sound of a theatre band, with its cracked 
cornet-4 piston, its three violins, and one 
“bass,” flonrishing away at some threadbare 
waltz, in order that paterfamilias Popkins and 
family may not get too wearied during the 
necessary intervals between the acts? Does 
any one except Popkins ever listen to it? And 
would not most of us prefer a quiet talk, un- 
interrupted by the noise? There has been a 
little more attention attempted lately to this 
part of the entertainment in some quarters; 
masic is to have a soul to be saved, and we are 
informed in the playbill that the band, ‘ under 
the direction of Herr Von ——, will perform 
the following pieces,” &c., and wretched stuff it is, 
generally. Have any of our readers happened to 
hear the entr’acte music written by one Schubert 
for a certain German play, “Rosamunde”? If 
80, they may form an idea of what might be made 
of musical illustration in this way. Bot our 
beaviest charge is against the minor perform- 
ances on the stage itself—the “first pieces,” so 
to callthem. Why, if we go to see such a play 
as Lord Lytton’s “ Money,” recently so fairly 
put on the stage by Mr. Sullivan, must we, if we 
chance to arrive a little too soon, be edified by 
such a piece of indecorons twaddle as the 
“ Mistress of the Mill”? Why, if we go to ad- 
mire Mr. Alfred Wigan’s fine acting at the 
Gaiety, are we to be bored by such preposterous 
rubbish as the “ Two Harlequins” or the “ Eligi- 
ble Villa”? Why, if we take children to the 
pantomime at Drury Lane, must we be insulted 
with an objectionable farce such as was played 
there last Christmas and the Christmas before ? 
The managers would consult their own interests, 
as well as the interests of dramatic art in 
general, by breaking through some of these time- 
honoured but utterly unnecessary observances, 
which really farnish ground for a great deal of 
the stigma so perseveringly thrown upon the 
theatre by a certain class of religionists. The 
theory, no doubt, is that it is the policy of a 
manager to consult all tastes, if he would fill his 
house. We much donbt the policy of attempting 
to consult all tastes in the same house. The 
“rip” who comes to grin at the indecorous farce 
is bored by the play ; and those who are attracted 
by the latter, if it be really good, would be 
thankfal not to be put in the way of having 
more vulgar associations thrust upon them. 
And we are convinced that many of the best and 
most educated class of English men and women, 
who at present almost entirely eschew the 
theatre, would give their cordial support to it, 
could they find a house where for certain their 
taste alone would be consulted, where the acces- 
sories and surroundings of the play would be 
pervaded by the same artistic spirit, and where 
they could give their tribute of tears or laughter 
to the Tragic or Comic Muse, without fear of 
being annoyed by tawdry decoration, contempti- 
ble music, and vulgar or (possibly) indecent 
farces. 








THE PROPOSED LAW COURTS. 


Brock plans for new courts on the proposed 
site between Howard-street and the Thames 
Embankment, and for new courts on the site 
already purchased between the Strand and Carey- 
street, without the purchase of any additional 
land, prepared by Mr. Street, together with a 
report addressed to the First Commissioner of 
Works, have been issued, and are before us. It 
would be waste of space, however, in the present 
unsettled position of affairs, to publish them. 
Suffice it at present to say that Mr. Street has 
given up the views he expressed 80 strongly to 
the Society of Arts Committee in favour of the 
Strand site, and has arrived at the conclusion 
“that the Embankment site affords by far the 
best opportunity for a great work now that the 
reduced scale of the building is accepted by the 
opponents” to the scheme :— 


“In the case of both sites I may observe that as the 
ee oaneed with building is so much smaller than 
was originally proposed, it will be necessary to omit many 
departments which were a in ay et dae 

i i e apy possibility o i 
On neither site would there - ae vat Cdbmcmis 


: f th 
space for all the wee the Appellate Court, the Bank- 


; and ba 
Fossey, department, the Admiralty offices, the Land 


So AA on 
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Registry and Middlesex Registry, or some of them, might 
also have to be omitted. It does not come within my 

rovince to suggest which of these departments should be 
included and which omitted, but they would be about the 
same on either site. I propose also to reduce the number 
of courts to eighteen in all, with the addition, if required, 
of a large spare court. The Court of Appeal would then 
have to remain in Downing-street, and there would be no 
provision for a Bankruptcy Court.” 


We regret that we are unable to find any 
sufficient reason for the change of opinion in the 
report. Oar own views remain unchanged, and 
we sincerely hope that the House of Commons 
will yet prevent the wilful waste of public 
money and public convenience that the new 
site would involve. 





The building, as planned for the Embankment, 
would project about 75 ft. before the front of | 
Somerset House, at the south-east angle of that 
building. 


Mr. G. Pownall has surveyed the property | 


required to be purchased in order to carry out 
Mr. Street’s design for building the New Courts 
on the Thames Embankment site, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Lowe. Mr. Pownall estimates 
the cost of acquiring all interests in this pro- 
perty, after allowing for the re-sale of surplus 
land, at 812,415/.,—212,415l. more than the 
estimate of Mr. Layard. Mr. Pownall has also 
surveyed the Carey-street site already purchased 
by the Government, and is of opinion that the 
utmost that could be obtained for the preperty, 
if used for ordinary building purposes, is 
364,320]. If this be correct, the proposed substi- 
tution of sites involves a loss at the outset of 
148,0951., without considering the cost of con- | 
tinuing Essex-street to the north, as shown on 
Mr. Street’s plan, or any compensation which 
the Metropolitan Board of Works might claim in 


the name of the ratepayers of London for the. 
The | 


embanked land proposed to be taken. 
Carey-street site cost 765,4401. ; the difference of | 
401,120/. between this sum and its present 
estimated value arises chiefly from trade com- 
pensations. 





ON THE CAM. 


Tue University of Cambridge may indeed 
claim justly the character of elegance. Noble 
benefactors have not forgotten it: princely re- 
venues it still possesses, and many, very many, 
specimens of the arts. A truly Gothic town: 
like everything characteristic of our country, it 
has been the creature of necessity and utility 
rather than that of theory and art. Its walks 
and gardens, as scenes for retirement and study, 
are nowhere surpassed, and we are sorry to 
notice the noble avenue of lime-trees belong- | 
ing to Trinity in so sad a state of decay. Age 
and close planting are surely doing their work, 
and the beauty of this famous drive will soon, 
we fear, be numbered with things of the past, 
and live but in pictures and the memories of the 
aged. 

But it is not with the “backs” our duty and 
our pleasure lie to-day. | 

The nineteenth century, feeble and vulgar as | 
some would fain deem it, will nevertheless | 
leave to its successors works of art unexcelled | 
even by any gone before; and for beauty and | 
elegance, combined with thorough scientific | 





coming from the “ Union,” for instance, where 
the immense roof and the gables detract con- 
siderably from its apparent height. 

The external pillarei niches, too, seem some- 
what too light and finical to assimilate well 
with the rest of this really fine structure, and 
we fear are never destined to be filled. 

A good general description has already been 
given in these pages in the number alluded to, 
so that a repetition of the details and figures 
there given is unnecessary. ais 

We would we less seldom met a building 
deserving as little censure as this; and at such 
a time especially, when the bright May sun lights 
up the exquisite tracery of the windows, and the 
noble organ, with its more than half a hundred 
stops, sends its pealing notes rolling down the 
chapel as the choristers practise their glorious 
anthems, and the rich fall tones, both of music 
and colour, delight and impress the soul. With 
the tracery of the windows, Mr. Scott is pecu- 
liarly happy, and the donors of the stained glass 


must indeed be gratified with the framework in nm te i 
property, urged him into a war with France, in 


which their gifts are set. , : 

The five windows of the apse have this inscrip- 
tion running beneath them :— 

“In majorem Dei Gloriam et in honorem Divi Johaunis 
Evangelista fenestras hujus apsidis vitreis ornari curavit 
Edwardus Jacobus Comes de Powis, LL.D. Summus Aca- 
demia Seneschalius, A.S. MDCCCLALX, ;" 


on the north side) :— 


I. Christ the Light of the World. 


1, Patriarchscontemplating 
the Saviour. 

2. Our Lord washing the 
Disciples’ Feet. 

3. St. Mary Magdalene wash- 
ing the Feet of Jesus. 


II. Christ the True Manna. 


1, Prophets contemplating | 1. Priests of the Old Dis- 
the Saviour. 


Saviour, 
2. Agony. 


3. Betrayal. 


the Saviour. 
2. Behold your King! 


. Jesus before Caiaphas, 
3. Jesus scourged. 


. Jesus captive, 
ILL. Christ the Spotless Lamb. 
. Apostles contemplating | 1. Apostolic Men coatem- 
the Saviour. piating the Saviour. 
2. Crucifixion. . Descent from the Cross, 
3. Bearing the Cross, 


- whe 


wero 





Blessed Virgin Mary. 
IV. Christ in the Apocalyptic Vision. 
1. Martyrs (men) contem-|1. Martyrs (women) con- 
plating the Saviour. templating the Savionr. 
2. Pieta. 2. Entombment, 
3. St. Joseph begging the | 3. Nicodemus bearing 
Body of Christ. Spice, 


V. Christ the Good Shepherd, 


1, Bishops and Doctorscon- | 1, Priests and Deacons con- 
templating the Saviour, templating the Saviour. 
2. Resurrection. 2, Noli me tangere. 





3. St. Peter and St. John | 3, St. Mary Magdalene look- 
at the Sepulchre. ing into the Sepulchre 
and seeing the two 

Angels. 


The principal donorsof the side windowsare the 
friends of the late Rev. A. V. Halley, Fellow and 
Tutor; the exhibitioners of Sir Ralph Hare; Mr. 
C. Bamford, M.A.; Mr. F. S. Powell, late M.P. for 
the borough of Cambridge; the Rev. A. C. 
Haviland ; the Rev. 8. Parkinson, D.D. ; and the 
widow and family of Professor Blunt. 

The fine coved ceiling will, we trust, undimmed 
by the gas, long maintain its beauty and long 


construction, few will surpass the noble chapel | convey its historical associations to the mind of 


just erected and consecrated for the College of | 
St. John. The art of fault-finding, though | 
doubtless most needful, brings but little pleasure | 
to its acquirer; and were it not for the demands | 
of professional duty, praise alone should employ | 
our pen at this time. 
greetings are cheery influences, and the vast | 
amount of excellent design in St. John’s new | 


Old friends and kindly | name depicted underneath. 


the spectator. Here we find nineteen bays 
richly decorated with full-length portraits of 
remarkable men who have flourished in each of 
the nineteen Christian centuries, with the 
inestimable advantage of having each his proper 
Here we find in the 
first bay Our Lord in Majesty, who most pro- 
perly represents alone the first grand century of 


chapel ought alone to possess pleasure enough | the Christian era. The next is lightened up by 


to counteract what little of error we may be | 
able to find therein. And we do not fear in- | 
curring the charge of presumption in pointing | 
out the but one or two faults, as we deem th m, 
in Mr. Scott’s latest and by no means least suc- 
cessful work. 

The extreme height of the gables and roof 
being upwards of 80 ft., and the immense 
solidity of the tower when seen from below, create 
an almost general impression that it has not 
proportionate height enough ; and this is perhaps 
the more striking from a distance where the four 
pinnacles belonging to the chapel of Kings, re. 
sembling an inverted table, still show the most 
prominently amid the trees. The tower is 
seemingly of a good proportion, 42 ft. square and 
140 ft. in height, till we reflect that the general 
view will not be from the west, as depicted in 
the excellent illastration given in the Builder of 
May 15, but from the sides and eastward— 














St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, and St. 
whose doctrinal teachings still survive. 

The fourth century is represented by St. 
Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, and St. 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan. Next we notice St. 


Cyprian, 


Chrysostom, or the golden mouth, and 8t.| 


Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in Africa. 
five of whom we find noticed in this richly- 


Ethelbert, king of the garden of England; St. 
Columba; St. Benedict; and St. Augustine of 
Canterbury. 

Would that space permitted of a detailed 
account of the whole of this glorious roof. As 
a work of art it is fine, but as a piece of con- 
secutive history it isinvalnable. The curious we 
refer to the Cambridge University Gazette of the 
ne of May for particulars too full to be noticed 

ere. 





1, Kings contemplating the 


pensation contemplating 


. 8t. John leading away the 


| quarter ; 
decorated bay :—St. Gregory the Great; St. | 








We are constrained to mention the illustration 
of the fourteenth century, however, which ma, 
be not inaptly termed the founder's bay, as the 
loved name heads the list, the pious William 
of Wykeham, founder of the two noble coll, 
of St. Mary of Winton, at Winchester, and New 
College, Oxford. Another founder of an Oxford 
college—Oriel — faces the Bishop Wykeham 
King Edward II., the first English Prince of 
Wales. Maria de Valence, Countess of Pem. 
broke, the foundress of the ancient college in this 
university, which bears her name, separates him 
from Bateman, bishop of Norwich, founder of 
Trinity Hall. The only one in this bay who 
may not claim the position of a founder jg 
Bradwardine, the “ profound” prelate of Canter. 


‘bury. There is another founder, however, close 


by as the leader of the figures of the fifteenth 


!century — Archbishop Chichele, who founded 


All Souls’ College, Oxford, and who, when 
Henry VI., husband of Margaret of Anjou (whose 
figure comes next in order), was abont to 
turn his attention to the spoliation of church 


order to save him from the sin of sacrilege, 


doubtless hoping that the end would fully justify 
the means. 


Wednesday, the 12th of May, will long be re. 
membered by all members of St. John’s College 


; _ (as a red-letter day. The consecration service 
and represent the following subjects (the win- | 
dows proceed round the apse in order, beginning | 


which took place on that day was most impres. 
sive. Assisted by the Duke of Devonshire, 


|the vice-chancellor, Dr. Atkinson, and man 
| heads of their respective houses, the bishops of 
| Oxford, Rochester, 
Gloucester, the Bishop of Ely commenced the 
| service. 


Lichfield, Hereford, and 


The Rev. E. B. Sparke read the sentence of 


consecration, the bishop signed it, and Mr. H.R. 


Evans, the registrar, took possession of and 
duly registered it. Professor Bennett composed 
an exceedingly fine anthem for the occasion, 
which was sung immediately following the 


‘sermon; Dr. Garrett’s execution on the organ 
_ being here, as throughout, perfect. The offertory, 


amounting to more than 5001., will be devoted 


_to the farther decoration of the chapel. 


Quick to follow so good a lead, several of the 
colleges have already begun dabbling in bricks 
and mortar, stone, and cement. 

New keeping-rooms to King’s are nearly 
finished, under the hands of Messrs. Trollope, 
and in general effect will be extremely good. 
Pembroke talks of erecting a new court, and 
sundry minor additions are already ramoured. 
Downing-street Chapel, too, formerly under the 
pastorate of Mr. A. Norris, is spoken of as about 
to leap to the corner of the street, and to be 
rebuilt anew. The architect is as yet in the 
dark, though that same all-wise bird, “Ramour,” 
points to Kingston as his probable professional 
birth-place; and we hear that at last Mr. 
Woolner has been intrusted to execute for the 
master and fellows of Trinity a monument to 
Dr. Whewell, which is to be placed in the ante- 
chapel of the college. May it be as great an 
ornament and addition to the works of art as he 
was during his whole career to the University 
of Cambridge. 

The heat and work of the day are over. Let as 
once again stroll down to the river side and enjoy 
with unabated zest the May boat-racing. Now 1s 
a universal holiday, and the whole town aud 
county world, his wife and little ones, are 
assembled on each side the sluggish stream. 
Grassy is fall, and not a few bright dresses and 
fair faces gleam amid the darker masses of non- 
rowing men. The towing-path is fall from the 
Gut to the railway bridge, and a goodly number 
who mean running are already far down at the 
Loch, with their respective club crews. 

Here, too, are we unfortunately bound to find 
fault. The river being too narrow to admit ordi- 
nary racing, bumping races are the only posse 
form of testing power and endurance. The ol 
distance start given to the boats might perhaps 
have been somewhat too short; but the present 


| one, two boat-lengths and a half, is absurdly long. 
The sixth century glories in many celebrities, | 


The whole distance is but one mile and 4 
so that, unless the pursuing boat be 
mightily superior, it has no chance of catching 
up this excessive distance. Fewer bumps 42 
more rows over have been known this year than 
in any previous one, and much of the interest 18 
thereby lost. so 
How contagious is excitement! As the ro 
gun fires, and every oar is dipped into the wa fe 
the cheers are taken up from point to point, a” 


with waving handkerchiefs and deafening ay 
“ Well rowed! well rowed!” the spectators 
each side testify their pleasure. 


Trinity Hall 
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one night made an especially fine race, steadily | he has been « hs ats ——= 
gaining upon their leader, surely and sonal to the English Cathedrals,” mer P Guide-books & Co., of Headingley ; Mr. Robert Lindley, and 
gainio g; with measured strokes and a wonder- | which have been published i —— specimens of Messrs. 8. Fisher & Sons, both of Mansfield - 
ily steady crew they are skilfully “coxed” |only a fortnight ogo. A in e Builder,—some the Wardour, Chilmark, and Tisbury Stone Co., 
round Grassy. The Longreach is before them. | are the isacivastens in ae his later works limited, of Tisbury and London; the Ancaster 
Rowing well indeed,—gaining, gaining faster. | of Westminster Abbey,” “" a= Memorials Stone Quarries Co., of Ancaster; and Mr. C. 
Now put it on; half a length !—a quarter !—alon Venice and 8 md * : r. Street’s books Traek, of Doulting, all of which have been used 
urd!-—a foot!—the bump surely ! but no, with | drawings in the fe. . k © majority of the | extensively in London. He also brought before 
one of the many proverbial ‘ slips” an oar | (as well as ccigyiwed _ 8 Psa made on wood the notice of the society and exhibited specimens 
smashes with sheer pulling, and No. 5, we think, | or by artists in his empl b - Jewitt himself,) of the Hollington, Little Casterton, Forest of 
with the pithy sentence, “Go on, you fellows,” | is his last piece of w P - 3 but the best of all Dean, and Minera. The decay of stone, its cause 
plunged out of the ship into mid-etream. No| elaborate and hich! - Hing a series of most and prevention, having particular reference to 
easy feat to perform when the boat is going full | forthcoming wk dn “hast illustrations for a | London, was next considered. The decay, he 
speed, closely pursued by half a score of racing| Parker. These illuat oes Rome,” by Mr. | believed, was caused by bad selection:* as a 
eights : a clever dive beneath the oars, and a few | exceeded for beaut - rge have never been | proof of this, he drew the attention of the meet- 
strong strokes, fortunately bring the hero safely | detail, and will rt Pagy ee accuracy of |ing to the fact that nearly all the principal 
to land; and, strange to tell, the boat, though of | Mr. Jewitt’s excellence a lasting monument of | buildings in the immediate neighbourhood of 
course missing to make the bump, yet in conse- | engraver. as an artist and wood- ee — i — state of pre- 
uence of the plucky lightening of the ship bythe; H ‘ . , , while buildings in London of the same 
of what hte have been bx o dead ah eight, ainae cat coe acquainted with archi. | 8tone, which had been comparatively recently 
pulled over the course’ with her seven oars in a| with the moth» peop ite was equally at home) built, were more or less in a state of decay. He 
most gallant manner, and saved her place for | to a degree, as his aie walt estify ‘ ya | a oo ger yo on _— sieve 

another night. htinatiean’ tg - As may | r e stone for the local buildin 
Thoush fear the spectators will lose some- pire agit eng -” amount of business _ understood the material, and knew which ronan 
what of pleasure by the removal of the “ Grassy” | own han Res a ge ee it all with his and beds were good, and rejected the bad, while 
corner, nothing will rejoice us more than to|ance in drawin pa willing to obtsin assiat- | the masons who worked the stone for the London 
report the progress and completion of the Cam |could find it; . - Beg mim. wherever he buildings knew very often nothing about it, and 
improvement works. We are truly pleased to be | for the ordinary “ k if was no easy matter, Putin good and bad without proper selection ; 
able to state that the funds for the purpose are he regarded \ ah ai of artists and engravers OF, secondly, the architect or engineer in his 
steadily rising; and we trust that no itl ctlient ates fan Frempag Amongst many multifarious duties could not afford the time to 
measures will be adopted: tint that the sutherities | a oa ie under a deep obligation to him, study each class of stone at the quarries, so that 
will do all in their power to encourage the man! site on a F drawing and engraving, the specifications were very often loosely worded, 
and healthful exercise of boating. y lor eet pn r. P. H. Delamotte, professor Which was constantly taken advantage of. He 
The cool walk home in the evening is not the | Heavi ig neh ss, eg College ; the late Mr. I. 8. did not wish to throw blame on them, as there 
icash enjeyebile part of Wiis tek Mice-dey, 4nd | lon bs ®, w : on for the Builder for a Wa8 no place where detail or reliable information 
the clean bright appearance of the es cS g “e an r. W. G. Smith, all of whom Could be obtained. The author then gave as a 
cream theagh tha Hales of the tows ack "s } a - assistants for many years. proof of the difficulty of obtaining information 
thinking how few who daily traverse them know | ac * lished Tiana’ Ser ieee ee rman aati eget cee 
even the name or origin of their benefactor, th | the edit res ne nelle illustrated one of | ¥ months in getting the results which he had 
founder. Hobson, the founder of the conduit re wacrdbarien ye of Professor Harvey’s “ Seaweeds,” laid before the society that evening, notwith- 
calebrnted joule posi 291 eit “ug a | —. the drawings and engravings of the Standing that the respective quarry-owners, and 
commonplace expression of Hobson's hoi | Preet meen ler. Mr. Sees” teed onl the officers of the Geological Museum and Mining 
thet or mime i Mea te tallies dak Tite Ay ant resh-water Mollusks, and many of the en- Record Office, had afforded him every facility. 
strictly followed that Lr Sar temanae gle gL eed. Re-cpe caak Hienepe Reta Phony Ho then pointed out to the meeting how much 
one his const elie WE Gat ied c Bsa each | was a practical naturalist, as well as a student, this country was behind France in these mat- 
said. to lok ek Ge , pen , it is and might often be seen in Oxford or London, ters, for M. Michelot, chief engineer of roads and 
si y an that which stood | net in hand, in the pursuit of moths and flies, bridges, had recently made a report by the direc- 
These ee ee : | OF dredging in pools for plants and animals. , ion of the French Government, on the building 
tion an pa Pras: ry ourselves the ques- | Nearly all the living slugs and snails were pro- materials of that country, giving very detailed 
pons af whe nge an que ont a new and cured by himself or his assistants for Mr. Reeve’s information, while the only works we have on 
phy coe has of drainage : n a townsofull| book. At all times and places he was on the the subject were the Commissioners’ report, 1839, 
ne buildings and inhabited by so many re- | alert,—sometimes at the cleaning out of a reser- which treated generally, and not in sufficient 




















spectable and learned people, a town so rapidly | voir, sometimes on a_roof or in a cellar; for all detail, a few of the principal freestone quarries, 


improving and increasing, a town so rich and 


prosperous, should not health be one of ite first | 
| his business to the end of his life. On the Thurs- ©f this kind is wanted, the report, originally pub- 


considerations ? We cannot but fail to be struck 


with the present impartial state of the drainage day before his death he was about to begin | 


Ss. 8. 





THE LATE ORLANDO JEWITT. 


works, and we feel sure that, if properly pointed 
out to the authorities, some system might be 
devised that would enable a not unenjoyable and 
picturesque river to be made and kept wholesome 
and bright. 

The warning is surely needless that thousands 
spent merely in dredging the Cam will but lessen 
the evils fora time. Sewage with years will roll 
on, and the same expense must again be en- 
tailed. In the mean time how much will be 
suffered! Let us remind them of an old motto, 
peculiarly applicable in the case of drainage and 
Sanitary works :— 


\‘ That which is worth doing, 
Is worth doing well.” 


! 
} 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


| 


places produced him something. | 
Although seventy years of age he worked at 


drawing when his arm fell powerless by his side, 
his head fell forward on his work, and he never 
spoke again. During the last few weeks he had 
been suffering under a severe d»mestic affliction, 
which probably hastened his end. 


Mr. Jewitt will long be remembered by those 


who had the privilege of knowing him as one of 


the most kind-hearted and admirable of men. | 


| 
ON THE BUILDING STONES USED IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


At a meeting of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, held on the 2nd of June, a 
paper was read by Mr. Arthur C. Pain, “On the 
principal Building Stones used in the Metro- 
polis.” The author confined the subject of his 
paper to the building stones proper, excluding 





Tur works of Orlando Jewitt, architectural | paving stones and granites. It was illustrated bya | 


wood-engraver, have been before the public for 
nearly half a century, and at his death, which 
took place on Sunday, 30th May, the last of the 
old school of wood-engravers passed away. We 
believe we are correct in stating that he was 
pres, 8 self-taught man; and that his work 
id not attract much attention till he left Derby, 
Gane years ago, to live at Headington, near 
xford. Here he was busily engaged in the 
Pee: of the illustrations for the “ Glossary 
; Architecture” and other books, for Mr. 
tl the archwologist and publisher, of Ox- 
acs an whole of the drawings on wood for 
ions lossary” were made by Mr. Jewitt’s own 
pi. a8 well as many of the original sketches 
tom which the drawings were taken. 
Pgs 1857 he left Headington for London, on 
Pm Promise of having the whole of the wood- 
prt placed in his hands of a weekly paper 
about to be illustrated for the first time. 
hie . earlier works were not equal in value to 
oon atter, and some old engravings of land- 
oe and trees we have seen do not foreshadow 
wb beauty and accuracy of his later 
Productions. For the last eight or nine years 


map of England and Wales, showing the position 


| and distance of the various quarries, and their | 


| designation, component parts of stone, weight, 


“average size of blocks, suitability for various pur- 
| poses, the cost of working, colour, mode of work- 


| London, as well as a few of the principal buildings 
| in the metropolis and country constructed of each 
| stone, with remarks on the beds, &c. He then 


| 
| 





means of communication with the metroplis by | 
railway or sea; also a table giving the name of 
each quarry in the county, name of owner, and 
agent in London ; also the mineral and geological 


chemical analysis, number of feet to the ton, 


ing, price at quarry and at the various termini in 


described chronologically as they came into use, 











Kentish rag, Gatton fire-stone, Caen, Parbeck, 
Portland, Bath, Painswick, Bramley Fall, Mans- | 
field, Chilmark, Ancaster, and Doulting. Speci- 
mens of each bed were exhibited from the quarries 
of Messrs. W. H. Bensted & Sons, of Maidstone ; 
Mr. W. Carruthers, of Gatton; Mr. E. Foucard, 
of London and Caen; Mr. W. H. P. Weston, and 
the Portland Stone Company, both of Portland ; 
Messrs. Randell & Saunders, of Corsham ; 





Messrs. Pictor & Sons, of Box; Messrs. Husler 


leaving out hundreds of important quarries, not- 
withstanding which, to prove how much a work 


lished at 6d., is now worth from 10s. to 1l. The 
specimens of building stones at the Geological 
Museum was a step in the right direction, but 
the information concerning them was meagre in 
most cases, and in some wil; besides which it 
was easier to judge of the quality of a stone if 
the specimen was a rough lump than if squared 
and faced up. The Mineral Statistics, part 2, 
for 1858, published by the Mining Record Office, 
was a very valuable work, but it did not go 
deeply enough into the subject to be of great use 
to professional men. In conclusion, the author 


| considered that until the heads of the profes- 
| sions of architecture, civil engineering, and the 


trades connected with the same, took the ques- 
tion up, and appointed an architect, engineer, 
chemist, geologist, builder, and practical stone- 


| mason, and an appointment of the same by the 


Government as royal commissioners, to report 
fully, and collect specimens from all the princi- 
pal quarries in the United Kingdom, to be put in 
the public museums in every large town, we 
should still see the stonework of our public and 
private buildings decaying away. 








TEE LATE MR. J. SHEPHERD, OF ROME. 


AN esteemed correspondent writes : — In 
reference to this gentleman, whose lamented 
decease you notice in your last number, a curious 
and authentic anecdote is related. On one 
occasion he found himself short of coals for his 
gas-works, in consequence of the non-arrival of 
three vessels at Civita Vecchia. In this emer- 
gency, to avoid a great public inconvenience by 
cutting off the supply from the gas-lights in the 
streets of Rome, he wrote to the governor, 
stating the fact, and asking his permission to 
request the inhabitants not to use gas for their 
private purposes for a few days. Monsiguore 
immediately wrote to a very eminent official 
countryman of ours in Rome, requesting him to 
call, without, however, stating the object. Our 
countryman forthwith attended the summons, 





* This only applies partially.—Eb. 
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and Monsignore immediately entered into con- 
versation with him on various topics. At length, 
as by chance, he asked the character of Mr. 
Shepherd, and whether his word was to be relied 
on,and so forth. To this a most satisfactory reply 
was given, and the frankest testimony borne to 


soon as formed. There should be no commnuni- 
cation between the house and the drain, except 
in the watercloset, and the soil-pipe should be 
carried up as straight as possible above the roof ; 
there would then be no pressure on the water- 
valve, nor any entry of foul air into the house. 





matter through the sewers, which might be 
running at one period of the day three-quarters 
full, and at another only one quarter; and this 
fluctuation might be made the means by which 
perfect ventilation could be secured. Of courage 
the augmentation of the flow caused a displace. 





the honourable principles and undoubted truth- | This principle had been carried out by a local 
fulness of Mr. S., who conld be trusted in board of health with which he was connected, 
whatever he undertook. After the interview,| within the last few years, and with the most 
while our countryman was pondering during his | perfect success. The openings from the sewers 
return home as to the purpose of his visit, he | should, of course, be provided with charcoal to 
met one of his many Roman acquaintances, who | neutralise the foul air without any danger to the 
said to him, “ So you have been to the governor’s. | inhabitants in the neighbourhood. These open- 
Do you know what for? Ah, we know all about ings might be placed at intervals of 50 or 100 
it, and Marforio will tell you more to-morrow on | yards, and by this means all stagnation of air in 
the subject.” The next day the following | sewers would be prevented. The same principle 
pasquinade appeared :—“ The Holy Father is in| was applicable to mines, where it was found 
a fright, that Mr. S. should have a key by which | necessary to keep up a constant current of air. 
he could throw all Rome into darkness at once; Dr. John Tripe said there could be no doubt 
for he does not like any one but himself to have | that the best system of ventilating sewers so as 
the power to keep his loving subjects in the | to prevent injury to the public health was to let 
dark.” in as much fresh air as possible, and change it 
= rapidly. Nothing would be better than the 
¥ ae le : system proposed by Dr. Alfred Carpenter, if it 
THE VENTILATION AND TRAPPING OF could be carried out ; but unfortunately this was 
DRAINS. not the case, and they must deal with matters as 
ArtER a paper on this subject read recently | they actually were. Most persons would agree 
by Mr. James Lovegrove at the Society of Arts, | that if they were going to reconstruct the whole 
a discussion was opened by the Chairman, Earl drainage system, there should be no direct 














Dacie, which has not had sufficient publicity. communication between the sewers and the 
The Earl said the subject was of vital im-| houses except the water-closets; in fact, the | 


ment of the air, for which an escape must be 
found somewhere, and, as the flow declined, fresh 
air would come in to supply its place ; so that if 
this were only encouraged by making a sufficient 
number of openings, which must be supplied 
with ventilators for oxidising or deodorising the 
foul gases, a perfect system of ventilation would 
be secured. The general plan, on the contrary, 
had been to trap every possible opening into the 
sewer, and to lead the sewer toa point below the 
water-line of the river; this was just like drain. 
ing into a bottle. If at one period of the day 
the sewer was nearly dry, and at another half 
full, the result would be a quantity of foul gas 
condensed to the extent of one atmosphere, 
which must find an outlet somewhere, and all the 
traps in the world would not prevent it. Mr, 
Lovegrove had shown one method by which 
the ordinary bell-trap would discharge itself; 
but there are several others. If, for instance, 
the housemaid poured a whole bucketful of water 
down the sink at once it would act as a syphon 
of itself, and every drop of water would be 
drained off; and, again, it was a very common 
thing, if there were matters in the sink which 


portance, and none the less so that a great deal | surface-drainage should be altogether separated would not readily pass away, to pull out the 
more attention was generally paid by engineers from the closet-drainage, and by this means small | bell-trap altogether, and then there was a free 
and others to the treatment of sewage itself than pipes would do instead of the enormous sewers communication with the drain at once. It had 
to the gases to which it gave rise. Mr. Love- | now constructed; but this was not their position. | occurred to him, as the simplest method of 
grove, however, had treated of air, which might Those who, like himself, were constantly engaged | guarding against these evils, that as the sink 
be either man’s best friend or one of his most| in sanitary work, and had to investigate the | was generaily placed against the external wall, 
dangerous foes, and had shown that it was not cause of the presence of foul air in dwellings, | the pipe might be carried through and allowed 
exempt from one of the conditions of humanity, must be aware that, in a great majority of cases, | to discharge itself outside over an open grating 
inasmuch as it was exceedingly liable to be con- the evil arose from some defect in the traps, such | fixed in the area, and then, if there were any 


taminated by evil communications It had been as had been described in the paper ; and there was | 
shown that there were many schemes—of, he no doubt that a vast improvement would be 
might almost say, diabolical ingenuity—for ad- effected by the introduction of the syphon-trap 
mitting to houses, under the guise of fresh air, or something similar in house-drains, particularly 
that which really came from the immediate at the sink. When he took the house in which 
neighbourhood of the most corrupt materials, he now lived he was told that it was thoroughly 
and that many of the sanitary improvements of trapped, but in a few days the stink ** 
recent times had led to evils before unknown. abominable, and, on examination, it was found | 
Great trouble and expense had been gone into that there was no syphon to the t under- 
in London in connexion with a system of main neath the sink: fe yore put ‘etaran the 
drainage, which was the most magnificent, pro- smell ceased immediately. This defect was very 
bably, in the world; but it must be borne in common in kitchens, and was the cause of an 
mind that the strength of a chain was only that immense deal of mischief. He quite agreed 
of its weakest part, and while the main sewers that, if it were possible, all sink drainage should 
were on so grand a scale, the system of house- be carried off to an open yard, thus avoiding | 
drainage was often radically def-ctive. The ap- direct communication with tite sewers; but this | 
ag pa therefore, which had been described by was impossible in the vast majority of houses in| 

r. Lovegrove, for remedying these defects, London and elsewhere, where the kitchens were | 
were particularly valuable, if, as seemed to be below the ground level, and therefore it was 
the case, they were efficient. He thought that necessary to adopt the best system of traps 
in the discussion the distinction should be borne which could be devised. He had not seen any- | 
in mind between the ventilation of the sewers thing to equal some of the plans which had been | 
and that of house-drains. It was to the latter described that evening; and he could speak 
that Mr. Lovegrove’s paper principally referred. | from his own practical experience that they 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter, who had paid particular answered the purpose for which they were 
aitention to the subject of the ventilation of | intended. | 
drains for many years, could not agree with all | Mr. Botly said he was not so conversant with | 
the principles laid down by Mr. Lovegrove, | the subject as to be able to jadge of the) 
because they seemed to go to the end of en- superiority of one plan over another ; bat, from | 
anges ent-el diem, |Sin Gieergiagigbeal tame | eoeonek Gates Mineman 
tilating sewers was to let out everything, and |was for some time honorary governor to a) 
abolish all traps in connexion with houses, hospital in the West of England, in which there 
except those communicating with the water- were four wards. One of these wards had been | 
closets, which were n 








‘the house, and not within. 


His attention | for many years subject to skin diseases and 


escape of gas from the sewer, it would be outside 
Stand-pipes for the 
admission of fresh air had been recommended, 
but, as he had already stated, no forced supply 
was required; the air must enter the sewer 
without pressure. Wherever a valve was used 
there must be a certain amount of pressure 
before the air would take that direction, and he 
could not conceive of what use it would be during 
certain periods of the day, when the current 
would be outwards from the sewers, and any 
valve arranged merely for the admission of air 
would be simply inoperative. With regard to 
general principles, in laying down a correct 
system of drainage, they must begin at the 
beginning ; when the water was flowing in one 
direction the gas would be flowing in another, 
and, therefore, the arrangement described by 
which the gas was to be made to go in the samo 
direction as the water when there was a flush 
appeared contrary to natural laws. Any system 


of sewers ought to be broken up into short 


lengths, which should be disconnected as much 
as possible, so that the foul gas from one portion 
could not pass to another. Before a town was 
drained the low-lying parts were always the 
most unhealthy; but after a system of sewers 
was constructed this condition of things was 
frequently reversed, and the higher parta became 
centres of disease, showing that by the system 
of impervious drainage, which was often adopted, 
the foul gases containing spores of disease were 
carried from one district to another. The ven- 
tilating openings in the middle of the streets 
had been much objected to, but they were 


had been drawn to this subject through observing, | erysipelas, and at length a committee was not so injurious as the system recommended by 


as a medical man, the enormous amount of evil | 
arising from the introduction of foul air into) 
houses, and ultimately, he believed, he had been 
able to show how proper ventilation of sewers 
might take place, so as to leave the houses and 
drains perfectly safe, without any of the ingenious 
contrivances which had been displayed. Looking 
to nature as a guide, they found that in a tree or 
in an animal there were innumerable openings 
by which the foul gases which were generated 
were thrown out of the system. The true prin- 
ciple was to prevent the production in the sewers 
of the foul atmosphere, which was to be accom- 
plished by keeping a continual current of fresh 
air running through them; and in this way, and 
this only, would they be safe; because, however 
perfect might be a system of traps, valves, as 
they knew, were always liable to get out of order, 
especially when they came in contact with the 
materials that passed throngh drains, and then 
there was an effiux of foul air. The principle he 
contended for was the prevention of foul air being 
formed in the sewers, by providing abundant 
openings for the admission of fresh air, by which 
the foul air would be oxidised or neutralised as 


, then found that the closet-drains from nearly the 


appointed to investigate the matter. It was 


} 


whole building went along the wall of that parti- 
cular ward : this was altered by the introduction | 
of some such arrangement as had been described 
to them, and there was scarcely a case of 
erysipelas or cutaneous disease afterwards. It | 
was often found to be the case that skin diseases | 
were very prevalent in houses where the drainage 
was defective, and, therefore, too much attention 
could hardly be paid to the subject. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham remarked that the paper 
which they had heard was rather on appliances 
by which drains were trapped than on their 
ventilation. There could be no doubt that the 
secret of success of the water-closet system of 
town sewerage depended on the ventilation of 
drains and sewers ; but much more mystery was 
made of this subject than n » many 
persons conceiving that it could not be carried 
out without some special appliances for furnish- 
ing fresh air, or exhausting the sewers of foul 
air, but no greater mistake could be made. From 
the very nature of sewage action there was a 


| 








constant fluctuation in the supply and flow of 


Mr. Varley for carrying off the gas in close 

imity to a chimney ; for it often happened 
that there would be down-currents in chimneys, 
which would thus draw in the foul air into the 
house. Foul air was rendered innocuous in two 
ways, by dilation, and by oxidation or destruc- 
tion. The former took place when the gas 
escaped in the centre of the road, becoming, of 
course, more dilute every foot from the opening 
until it ceased to have any power for evil. The 
other plan, oxidation, when successful, was more 
complete and far preferable. Mr. Latham then 
exhibited a diagram, showing a new constraction 
of charcoal basket for this purpose. Around the 
charcoal chamber was a deep receptacle for the 
rain or falling water, communicating with the 
sewer by an overflow outlet below the level of 
the charcoal, which was thus kept constantly 
dry ; in the centre, under the charcoal, and com- 
municating with it, was a spiral chamber, Pp 
which the gas ascended. He might mention, 
in conclusion, with regard to the town of Croy- 
don, to which Dr. Alfred Carpenter had alluded, 
that when the sewerage system was first con- 
structed, a few ventilating holes which were made 
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were soon stopped up because of the stink which 
arose from them ; but the result was that the 
town at particular periods became subject to 
attacks of low fever, which did not, however, 
appear in the low, but in the high-lying districts. 
It occurred to him that this was due to a lack of 
sewer ventilation, and in order to test it, when 
one of these epidemics was rife, he took a long 
line of road, and instead of beginning to venti- 
late at the upper end, as he should have done, 
if his object had been to do the work quickly, he 
began at the lower end and worked upwards. 
The result was, that as ventilation went on in 
that road, there was not a single fresh case of 
fever, and the patients began to improve 
rapidly ; above the point of ventilation there were 
still fresh cases, and so it went on until the 
whole road was ventilated, and then the fever 
disappeared. 
Mr. Glass did not consider trapping necessary, 
if drains were properly ventilated. If there 
were no traps there would be a constant inflax 
of fresh air into the drains, and thence into the 
gewers, and there would be no nuisance’what- 
ever, provided there were a sufficient number of 
ventilating shafts to the sewers. The plan of 
carrying pipes up the sides of houses was never 
really effectual ; the proper method was to have 
special shafts with disinfecting agents. 

Mr. Edward R. Cook said the discussion 
seemed to have wandered from the ventilation 


would only apply to new houses, bu 

baila might be trested im auth mages eady/ THE WORCESTER MODEL DWELLINGS 

only the pipe would have to be carried > ranean 

catamnaliy. He could not condemn the system Vice-ApmiraL Hastinas, of Barbourne Honse 
rhe ay becanse in many instances it was |"°8 Worcester, who died on the 2lst of May 
ora chew its work well, bat he at the same last, was the Chairman of the Worcester Asso- 

e ag with Dr. Alfred Carpenter that a ciation for Building Dwellings for the L sbouring 
thorough system of ventilation would obviate the | ©!#88¢%, and had given much time and thought 
necessity for such appliances. to the work of the society. The seaman al 
: Mr. Ford regretted that the question had been the association, at a meeting held at the Town- 
imited to the ventilation of drains, as he con. | #!! of Worcester, on Tuesday last, passe the 
oe pe the ventilation of sewers was the first following resolution :— 
and most important consideration ; but he could! “T i i i i 
not let the discussion close without bearing his Hastings, and to the 0 nent ong in ee 
testimony to the evils of the bell-trap aystem family, the sincere regret felt by all the governors of the 
which had been so well pointed out by Mr. Love. | ating whe forse on i pcccmuaaamnion 
grove. He recently, in company with a sanitary | member of the coesaiiien spktetains baa 
inspector, visited sixty houses in one parish fe | filled the duties of chairman with so much ability and 
forty-nine of which the traps were uncovered. | Ta ee 
This was the great evil, that the tenants would At the same meeting, Mr. G. W. Hastings was 
constantly uncover them, and consequently they elected chairman in the place of his late relative. 
were of no service at all. It would be much l@ is the third of the family who has filled the 
better, therefore, in his opinion, to abolish bell- office, the late Sir Charles Hastings having been 
traps, and go back to the old-fashioned plan of , “he first. ” 
a deep trap, because when that got choked with 
silt, the water would not run off, and it was 
— to be cleared ont. ACCIDENTS. 

r. aged — -_ that the pro- | Oldham.—The coping-stones of the Albion 
— F arpenter to abolish all Hotel, in this town, fell into the street below. 
re would, in the present state of things, be, and killed a police-officer and his child, who were 

18 Opinion, a most suicidal policy ; they were passing at the time. Another person was so 


























everywhere in use, which was a sufficient proof seriously injured i 
rege = the paper had dealt rather with that they had their work to do, and “ye pare aaaee ase ea se Ee 
tte Pca pede ome ye berg oe to see that they did it Robert Lynam, the borough surveyor saieeal 
is, that, | properly. @ next speaker rather supported a sketch of that i f i i 
whenever there was a current of water down the the same view, but as his ow i oh i Ch a no tg 
, 7 / howed had given way. H id th 
feed-pipe of a house-drain, there would be a the evil con . Shptaemndl: douhons| ~ “4 aceeancheceedioe 
’ a sequences of badly-trapped drains, could ascertain, th 
draught of air back again from the drain; and, he need not e i cae tc 
: i ; and, nee nlarge further on the result of | faced with stone without any fixi ' 
oo it = ew to provide against abolishing such appliances. Mr. Latham had | stonework was 6 in. thick, aiedeoans 
which lay in syphon or bell-traps made some valuable observations on the subject | behind it 18 in., but the veneering was not tied 


being accidentally drawn off. He could not of ventilatin i 

001 - | g sewers, which, no doubt, was one | to the brickwork. Oa the top of th ° 

help thinking that the plan which had been of the most important questions of the day. It | ing there was a cornice of “mes sueaenth 
was quite a distinct matter from that of the ven- weighing from 13 cwt. to 15 ewt. ; and on the 


shown for carrying the foul air through the | 
drain by the rush of water was, at any rate, a tilation of the drains which connected the house | top of the cornice a row of upright stones 


— pthoes py shea. He could not agree with the sewers, and this latter was, in reality, | stood, weighing from 5 cwt. to 6 ewt. each. 
pee me b. a be as to the free venti- | the more important, since the total length | He found one of these stones lying on the foot. 
pe entaee thing were requisite bat of drains in London was probably equal to| path before the hotel, and it was the one 
pte Bre 4 air, then an open ditch ten times that of the sewers, and they were | which had fallen upon the deceased. The cor- 
9 the best drain they could have, which | in immediate connexion with the houses. He | nice projected beyond the facing 12 in. towards 

was ——— fnot the case. If an open ditch could not conceive of such a state of things as| the street, and 7 in. on the top of the wall 
= ensive, so, and much more so, must be a would admit of doing without traps at all. | behind the veneering. The height of the cor- 
he ee which at one time would have in it He had heard it suggested that such a fall might nice from the street was 35 ft. ‘The shop-fronts 
» Of sewage and at another only 1 ft.| be given to the drain that all sewage matter | adjoining the hotel projected from the building, 
and his idea was that a part of the veneering, 


of drains to that of sewers, both being highly | 


7 Ne) he O D 


~~ 


i i ee | 


There were there preseut the three essentials to would pass off so rapidly that no smell would 
putrefaction, damp, heat, and air, and the gene- arise, but still there would be a large surface 
ration of impure gas must consequently go on which would soon become coated with slimy 
very rapidly. He hoped that by the attention of matter, which would contaminate theair. There 


in consequence of the settling of the building 
when the shop-fronts were brought out, had 


|thrown upon it a greater weight than it was 


able to sustain. There was not a perpendicu- 
lar wall in the building, as they had all curved 





scientific men being called to the matter some were two systems recommended for ventilating 
maeans might be devised for preventing the house drains, one being an outlet trap with a 
} mien of these gases, or for neutralizing water current, which had been stigmatised by 

em before they reached the atmosphere, for he Mr. Latham as opposed to natural laws. He 


|inward at the middle. The settling of the 
| building had taken place, in his opinion, since 


= he. think that their mere dilation by could only say that notwithstanding these sup- | the putting in of the shop-fronts, The wall 
ixture with a large quantity of air was the posed natural laws, he had found the air escape of the building was then supported above the 


Proper method of treating them. that way, having tested it over and over again, shops by wooden beams without pillars, and 

both by the anemometer and by the flame of a the settling had taken place over these beams. 
| candle, and he had found the current of air as 
| frequently passing in a contrary direction to the 


| stream of water as with it. He believed the 


| stream had nothing to do with the direction of 
the air currents. ‘The fluctuation in the flow of 
sewage was, no doubt, a most important element 
of power in the ventilation of sewers, as he had 
suggested some sixteen years ago to the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. The same thing might also 
be utilised in the ventilation of house drains, 
which were bat smallsewers. The other system 
was to have outlets for the foul air at a con- 
siderable elevation. He saw no reason why both 
methods should not be adopted. With regard to 
the ventilation of sewers, he had had it under 
his attention for a long time, and now had a con- 
siderable length under experiment upon the 
principles shadowed forth in the paper he had 
read, the results of which, at some future time, 
he hoped to be able to communicate. 


Mr. James Marr said the question before them 
= one of immense importance, for the returns 
the Registrar-General showed that a large 

6 arg of the deaths in London, especially 
ps in crowded courts and alleys, arose from 
f ® constant breathing of impure air coming 
an ill-ventilated sewers. The Board of Works, 
© local boards, and vestries, all had most 
extensive powers, which were generally very 
properly exercised ; no one could build a house, 
’ y out a street, or construct a sewer, without their 
pprobation; and one of their powers was to 
Up or cover over any offensive drain, water- 
aa or pond, and to require the removal of 
aa ensive matters. The 71st section of the 
> me Local Management Act was to this 
pte ‘Every district board or vestry shall, 
Y providing proper traps or other coverings, or 
y ventilators, or by such other means as shal! 
aon for that purpose, prevent the 
gull pont sewers from exhaling through the 
pt oles, gratings, or other openings of the 
within im any of the streets or other places 
in oa _— district or parish.” Now, the way 
bp a Sewers were commonly ventilated was 
pa by ae openings in the middle of the streets, 
pone af allowing the man-holes in various places 
pr nate open for several hours at a time, and 
ought y means of untrapped gullyholes, which 
the B to be hermetically sealed. In his opinion, 
pre oard of Works should compel every builder 
deus train @ ventilating shaft, direct from the 
ea ing from each large house, or, in the 
his oh ee houses, one to every ten or twelve. 
és ‘Se t might be carried up inside the wall of 
height y close to the flues, and taken to the 
g some feet above the chimneys. This 








Value of a London Mansion.—The free- 
hold family mansion of the late Earl of Wicklow, 
No. 2, Cavendish-square, with a garden in the 
rear, leading to a range of stables and coach- 
houses, was disposed of by Mr. Phillips, at his 
rooms in New Bond-street, by direction of the 
trustees of the will of the late earl. The sale 
excited considerable interest, and was very 
largely attended. After a long competition the 
property was adjudged to Mr. Samuel Leo 
Schuster, of Queen’s Gate, Hyde Park, at the 
price of 20,8001., being nearly double what was 
paid for the property by the late owner some 


twenty-five years ago. 





| He saw no reason to condemn the whole build- 
‘ing if the beams were properly attended to 
| and made good. One of the beams was very 
rotten, and had it been allowed to remain 
much longer the whole of the fabric would have 
come down. Mr. George Healy, builder, stated 
that he had examined the building, and found 
the lower part of it quite safe. The facing 
underneath the cornice had not sufficient base 
to support the weight of the cornice, unless 
there had ,been cramps to fix it to the brick 
wall. The brick wall was itself of suflicient 
thickness to support itself, independent of the 
stone. His opinion was that the beams over 
the shop had given way 4 little in the middle, 
and the settling of the building had caused the 
‘cornice to get over-balanced. After some other 
witnesses had been examined, the jury returned 
a verdict of accidental death, accompanied by 
| @ recommendation to the corporation to appoint 
a competent person to examine the building, 
and see to its being immediately put into a 
proper and safe condition. 

Bursting of a Canal Embankment.—An alarm- 
ing accident has occurred on the Grand Junction 
Canal, between Cheswardine and Little Soudley, 
near Market Drayton. The embankment burst 
in two places, on opposite sides, and the water 
dashed across the adjoining fields. Sad havoc 
has been made with the gardens and fields in 
the neighbourhood, and two cottages were 
flooded. 

Fall of a Cross in Bedjordbwry.—Part of the 
rmounts the mission-house 
struck 


large cross which su 
in Bedfordbury has fallen. The fragments 


several persons, but killed none. 
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Petersfield.—At that portion of the town ad- 
joining the London and Portsmouth-road, a shop 
40 ft. in length, brick-built and slated, in the 


juet that I should make them known. I have 
hesitated a long time about it, being fully aware 
of the prejudice existing among all artists 


THE NEW ISLINGTON WORKHOUSE. 
WE illustrate this week the new workhouse for 





against the immixture of science in the depart- 
ment of art. The prejudice is not without 
cause, and a strong and good one even; never- 
theless it is blind to a certain degree, like all 
prejadices, and acts sometimes against the inte- 
rest of art itself. Excuse this apparent boasting, 
but the pamphlet is already in print, and I only 
wait to read over the proof-sheets on my return 
to Paris, before giving le bon 4 tirer; you will 
receive it, consequently, in all probability, in 
the month of August next—of July, perhaps. If 
the matter excites any interest among the 
English confraternity, I will perhaps go over to 
give explanation vivé voce. From Jerusalem I 
go to Beyrout, Damascus, Balbeck, Cyprus, 


occupation of Mr. J. Caplen, wheelwright and 
builder, adjoining College-street, has fallen in- 
wards. Six men were employed in excavating a 
pit alongside, but had left shortly before. The 
premises were about being converted into a 
steam brewery and malthouse; and old store 
buildings having been removed, and a great part 
of the ground excavated at considerable depth 
for cellarage, &c., a portion of which ran along- 
side of the building in question, and, as it seems, 
too near for its stability, the foundation gave 
way, and the whole pile, with the exception of 
the front wall, fell. 

Nenagh.—At the slate-quarries near Nenagh, 
three men were at work under a projection of 
stone several tons inweight. The constant strokes | Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus, Constantinople, 
of the hammers while they were preparing a} Athens (a point or centre of several excursions), 
rock for blasting seem to have shaken the im- | and I will come back to Paris, traversing Naples 
mense stone overhead, which came down like a and Rome, giving a fortnight to them. I calcu- 
thunderbolt, breaking one man’s legs and arms late that with all this I shall still be in Paris in 
into splinters, and crushing the body and head the middle of June. I shall thus have seen, in 
in a frightful manner. The other men were a sort of moving panorama, the antique world, 
more or less severely injured. ;and have compared occidental and eastern art. 

Brighton.—While workmen were engaged in I have started with a programme of questions: 
putting on the roof timbers of three or four the history of the arch is one of the points, and 
houses just being built at the top of Southover- I have new data and new conclusions to prodace 
street, the party-wall of the corner house and on that subject: you will see shortly. In the 
next adjoining suddenly bulged and gave way on meantime, I am sorry not to have met you some- 
the ground-floor, bringing with it the wall above, where abroad.” 
the roof timbers, and scaffolding, precipitating 
the workmen to the ground, injuring two of 
them,—one especially receiving a fracture of the | 
ribs,—and necessitating their removal to the 
hospital. An eye-witness ascribes the accident ;),, 








the parish of St. Mary, Islington, now in coursg 
of erection in Upper Holloway. The founda. 
tion-stone was laid in July last by the chairman 
of the board of guardians. The site of the new 
workhouse (which contains about seven acreg 
and three quarters of land) is in the St. John’s. 
road, and very near the Alexandra Orphanage, 
Being on the “ Hornsey Rise,” the ground is very 
much higher in the rear than it is in front, a 
circumstance which has been turned to advan. 
tage by introducing a lower or basement story 
under the main building, for stores, permitting 
further of the formation of a wide double terraca 
its entire length, which, as a platform for the 
building, enhances its general appearance. The 
fall of the ground towards the front has facilitated 
the drainage, and a thorough system is being 
constructed with the view of rendering every 
part of the building and yard perfectly dry, 
Underground vaults for coal have been provided, 

The buildings externally are all of bright yellow 
stocks, relieved by bands and arches of red and 
white brick; Portland stone being sparingly 
introduced where other material would soon 
perish owing to the elevated and exposed situa. 
tion. 

The general arrangement of the several build. 
ings will be seen on reference to the plan, and ia 
as follows :— 


to evident haste in construction, the materials 
of the party-wall on the ground-floor being 
composed of three parts mortar and rubbish ; 
and while in a green state the wall above was 
carried thereon, all in bricks, causing too sudden 
a weight before the work had sufliciently set. 

Bolton.—A serious fire has occurred in the 
Bolton Market Hall, a fine structure, 294 ft. 
in length, and 215 ft. in breadth, and cost- 
ing upwards of 50,0001. The fire originated in 
one of the lock-up shops underneath the gal- 
lery, occupied by @ provision dealer. The orna- 
mental ironwork of the doors had to be smashed 
in. By that time the shop was one mass of 
flames, and the fire had also communicated to 
adjoining shops, as well as to the canvas cover- 
ing of shops in the gallery, which were filled with 
drapery goods. There being a plentiful supply 
of water the fire was speedily arrested. The 
damage is estimated at 5001. or 600l., partly 
covered by insurance. 





A. Casual wards. 
B. san od pep receiving wards. 
C. Board-room and offices, 
SEWERAGE AND ee aoe ’ Dz Pendece relief offices. 
Herne Bay.—Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer o E. Main house. 
Thames Embankment and London Main = Pettatory men ege es 
Drainage, has visited the Bay at the invitation H. Stores. ’ 
of the committee. He inspected the present ___L. Kitchen building. 
imperfect outfalls, and will shortly submit a — prices 4 Wards. 
. . Administrative block. 
plan to the committee. He expresses a strong M. Seperation wards. 
opinion that the authority ought not to be con- N. Doctor's residence and dispensary. 
tent with having a scheme for the Old Town ig fms peta 
only ; but that this opportunity should be taken Q. Yard ite pay el 
of having one scheme of drainage for the Old R. Dead-house, stable, &c. 


and New Town, by which the sewage of the 
latter should also be conveyed away to the east- 
ward, instead of being sent out opposite the 
middle of the town to defile the foreshore, 





The main building possesses a frontage of 
about 420 ft., and a corridor 8 ft. in width 
extends its entire length on every story, com- 
-municating on either side with wards about 


and gradually create a nuisance. 


Gainford.— Mr. Lamb, surveying clerk to 


Mr. Ross, architect, Darlington, has been em- 
ployed by the Sanitary Committee to prepare 
plans and estimates for the works required 
for the sewerage. 
of 7501. will be required for drainage purposes, | 
exclusive of any cost of water supply. 


He considers that a sum 


Purification of Sewage.—A paper has been 


|read at the French Academy of Science, by | 
| MM. Mille and Daraud-Claye, civil engineers, 
/on the chemical analysis of the liquid matter 
|of sewers. Their experiments were conducted | 
| at the expense of the city of Paris, and under | 
the direction of a special commission. It was | 
ascertained that the waters of the sewers of 
the capital could easily be purified by means of | 
sulphate of alumina, at a cost of one centime | 
} per cubic métre of liquid. The 190,000 cubic. 
| métres of the latter, which are daily allowed to | 
run to waste, contain a quantity of useful mat- | 
ter the value of which amounts in the course 
: : of the year to about 280,0001. The operation | 
forward to you shortly the most important docu- | ot oustivion the waters divides the fertilizing | 
EUS WERE A me since I held a pen. Now, substances as follows :—The phosphates remain | 
‘ods ae without an exception, to my know- | in the sediment; the potash is in dissolution in 

ge, bave written volumes on the different| the liquid ; one third of the nitrogen is absorbed 


PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Ix a recent letter to Professor Donaldson, 
M. Cwsar Daly (of the Revue Générale de V Archi- 
tecture), who had been running after him on the 
Nile without success, makes some observations 
which have a general interest. M. Daly says,— 

“The Viceroy has named me Commander of 
the Medjidie. I have collected a considerable 
amount of data on the Egyptian monuments of 
all periods (old Egyptian and Arabian). I will 


'18 ft. 6 in. wide. It is proposed to obtain a 
proper classification of the inmates by means of 
iron gates and separate staircases at certain 
intervals. 

| The entrance is in the centre, with a vestibule 
conducting to a principal staircase, behind 

which is placed the dining-hall, with the chapel} 

over. The ground story of the main honse will 
be 13 ft. 3 in. high in the clear, and the one and 
two-pair stories 12 ft. each. 

The dining-hall is 70 ft. by 45 ft., and 16 ft. 
high, and the chapel will be finished internally 
in coloured brick, with an open-timbered roof. 

The infirmary, which is placed centrally in the 
rear, is on the pavilion principle, and will consist 
of wards 96 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, those on the 
ground floor being 13 ft. high in the clear, and 
those on the one and two-pair stories 12 ft. high. 
They are lighted by windows on both sides 
extending to within 1 ft. of the ceiling, con- 
structed in three heights, the two lower being 
double hung, the upper hung to hinges opening 
inwards for ventilation. It is intended to warm 
the wards by the “Galton” stove placed in the 
centre, two to each ward, by means of which pure 
warmed air will be introduced ; the side walls 


styles of architecture, without ever giving a 
really scientific definition of what constitutes a | 
style, and consequently nobody has undertaken | 
to show scientifically in what genealogical, ra- | 
tional, and zsthetic relations the styles stand to 
one another. The consequence is the utmost. 
confusion in the language, and a thorough want 
of philosophy in the expoundings of the history 
of ourart. It is certainly, to all first appear- 
ances, rather bold to speak in this apparently 
hard manner; but I think that I am fally 
justified in doing so, and the more so because 
I have attempted the two things myself, 
and written what I might call a synthetical 
and philosophical sketch of the history of 
our art, from the oldest historical times until 
the present day. I have attempted even a step 
more: I have tried to discriminate, in the midst 
of modern confasion, the elements which are 
destined to combine together and to constitute 
the bosis of a future style of architecture. Of 
course, in a labour like this, a great deal will be 
Contested ; but as these opinions, or rather strong 
reasoned convictions, have governed my arcki- 
tectural judgments since thirty years, it is 





| will consequently permit of the uniform arrange- 

ment of the windows and beds. At the — 
J i indow, which will contriba 

Little Generby Local Board.—Upon the recom. | °24 is @ large window, 

mendation of the drainage committee, this Board | much to the cheerfulness of the wards, — 

has determined to adopt and carry out the plan | the same time assist the ventilation in connexio 

and report of their surveyor, Mr. Jas. Marsh, | with louvres or fanlight over the door, which ie 

C.E., for improving the drainage of the district. | ®* the opposite end. 


: | A nurse’s room, with inspection window, and 
ea gg part of the work will be commenced enpacate scsllery, fitted with « small cooking- 


stove and washing sink, will be provided to each 
ward. Each ward will contain 32 beds, affording 
“A Bishop among Architects.”—A late | consequently between 850 and 900 cubic feet to 
bishop being desirous of enlarging his palace, each occupant. Two large day or convalescent 
caused an architect to prepare plans of the rooms are provided,communicating with spacious 
proposed alterations; but when he came to| airing grounds. 
know the estimated cost of the works, he de-| The administrative block is placed centrally, 
clined to proceed. ‘ What cheque shall I draw| and will consist of kitchen and scullery, apart- 
for your fees, sir ?’’ said the bishop to the archi- ments for the superintending matron, stores, 
tect; who told him that, as the plans were and bedrooms in the upper part for the nurses. 
abandoned, his charge would be a hundred! The “separation” wards form a detache 
guineas. “A hundred guineas! Why, sir, many | building, consisting of ground and one-palr 
of my curates do not get so much in the course | stories, similar in its general arrangement to the 
of a year.” “ Possibly,” said the other; “but/| infirmary, but providing 1,200 cubic feet per 
inmate, and reached by means of an encl 
corridor from the infirmary. 


by the water, the two other thirds by the sedi- 
ment. 








your lordship must remember that I am a bishop 
among architects.”—Church Review. 
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r ll parts is provided by means of 

— A yt two sides of the site, and 
poe corridors afford communication to every 
nn ion of the building under cover. Lifts will 
Per rovided in the several buildings. The right- 
al front-wing building contains the board- 
room, with clerks’ offices over, tradesmen’s 
waiting-room, also a large waiting-room, 70 ft. 
by 45 ft., and three offices for out-door relief. 
i ding building on the left hand 
’s lodge and rooms in connexion, 


contains porter 8 


two large receiving OF probationary wards, each 























25 ft. by 16 ft. and 12 ft. high, with attendants’ | 


roum adjoining; also the casual wards, one of 
which is 50 ft. by 20 ft., and the other 55 ft. by 
18 ft. 6 in.; they are 14 ft. 6 in. high to the 
springing of the roof, and 21 ft. to the apex of 
the roof-light. The beds for the casual wards 
will be after a design by the architect, and so 
arranged as to turn up bodily against the wall 
when not in use, leaving the floor clear for the 
purpose of cleaning. They are also very inex- 
ve as to cost. 


hot and cold water, and warmed by ventilating 
grates and stoves in all wards and rooms, and 
by hot water in the corridors. 

Mr. R. H. Barden is the architect. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Nutt & Co., the contract 
amount being 63,3007. The ergineer’s work is 
being executed by Messrs. Jinkes & Co. The 
gasfittiog by Messrs. Faraday & Son. The baths 
are from Messrs. Rafford & Finch. The bells 
will be on the electric principle. Mr. Barrett’s 
fireproof flooring has been used for the main 


The buildings will besupplied throughout with corridors. Mr. Lewis is the clerk of works. 


ISLINGTON WORKHOUSE. 



















































Block Plan. 
Scale, one inch to 100 ft. 
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Plan of One of the Infirmary Wards. 
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GARDENS AND PROMENADES. 
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The Cordon on low sunny Wall of Plant-hovse. 




















Trellis for Pear-trees, 10 ft. high. 
[See p. 457, ante. 
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So 
TO MEASURE HEIGHTS. 

Mr. Stantey, of Holborn, is now making a 
very compact and useful instrument, called the 
Apomecometer, that can be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, for ascertaining the vertical heights 
of towers, spires, and other buildings. It can- 
not be better explained than by quoting the 
description given by Mr. Millar, the inventor. 
“The Apomecometer is constructed in accord- 
ance with the principles which govern the 
sextant, viz.:—As the angles of incidence and 
reflection are always equal, the rays of an object 
being thrown on the plane of one mirror are 
from that reflected to the plane of another mirror, 
thereby making both extremes of the vertical 
height coincide exactly at the same point on the 
horizon glass; so that, by measuring the base 
line, we obtain a result equal to the altitude.” 
The instrument we have tried, testing several 
heights up to 50 ft., worked very accurately. 
We consider it to be a valuable acquisition for 
the architect, traveller, and sketcher. A small 
hinged handle might be added with advantage. 








HERTFORD. 


Rebuilding of St. Andrew’s Church.—The chief 
stone of the new Charch of St. Andrew has been 
laid by Earl Cowper. Mr. J. Johnson is the 
architect, and Messrs. Dove, Brothers, are the 
builders. 

The New Workhouse.—The local Mercury says 
of this building: —‘* The new workhouse, in the 
Ware-road, will be one of the architectural 
attractions of Hertford. There are some things 
which might have been different, with advantage 


Derby Board is desirous of carrying the 
sewage direct to the sea, and wasting it in the 
estuary of the Mersey ; while Walton, desiring to 
utilize its sewage by irrigation, and having 
ineffectually attempted to persuade West Derby to 
Join in an irrigation scheme, has already obtained 
borrowing powers for a separate system, which is 
now on the point of being carried out. In ad- 
dition to this complication, a memorial, signed 
by some of the leading men in the township of 
West Derby, opposed to the course taken by the 
Board, was presented to the Home Office, pray- 
ing for a thorough investigation: hence the 
inquiry. 

Mr. G. F. Lyster, engineer to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board; Mr. James New- 
lands, borough engineer of Liverpool; Mr. 
Orridge, engineer to the West Derby Local Board ; 
and Mr. Lea, C.E., gave evidence in favour of 
the sea-outlet ; while the memorialists were sup- 


he thought, should always be avoided where 
possible, as the gases were bottled up and driven 
back by every recurring tide. Pointed out that 
the extension of the dock works northwards, 
which had increased the tidal current, had 
damaged the Waterloo shore, whereas, if the 
theories of Mr. Lyster and Mr. Newlands were 
correct, they should have improved it. 

The Waterloo Board opposed the construction 
of the sewer, and brought witnesses to prove that 
their property would be materially damaged if 
it were carried out. The inquiry then terminated 
with a eulogiam on Mr. Taylor for his impartial 
mode of conducting it. 











THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


S1x,—It hardly appears consistent with the courtesy 
which binds society together, or with the generous fairness 
to which Professor Kerr doubtless lays claim, that he 





ported by Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, engineer to the 
corporation of Nottingham ; and Messrs. Reade 
& Goodison, the originators of the utilisation 
scheme. A printed report in favour of the 
utilisation of the West Derby sewage, by Mr. 
Chalmers Morton, of the Rivers Commission, was 
also circulated at the inquiry, but could not be 
received as evidence, in consequence of that 
gentleman’s non-attendance. 

Mr. Lyster’s evidence was to the effect, that 
the proposed outlet would not be injurious, nor 
prove a nuisance to Tenforth and Waterloo, the 
sewage being swept away seawards by the tidal 
current, and also that the Dock Board were 
willing to enlarge the Rimrose culvert sufficiently 
to take the proposed inflax of sewage at the ex- 
pense of the West Derby Board. He emphati- 





to the general effect, but the building is never- 


theless an agreeable object, and we prefer it | 


greatly to the barrack-looking structures which 
usually serve as workhouses. We hope that the 
rooms are sufficiently large and lofty, and the 
ventilation good; and it is not too much to 
expect that space will be found somewhere for 


cally disclaimed any intention of appearing 
against utilisation. 
| Mr. Newlands supported the views of the 


_ Board, considering the proposed culvert a safety- 


| valve to take storm water, and stating that the 
| scheme was almost identical with one he pro- 
| posed some years ago. He considered that the 





should avail himself of a public opportunity to recall a 
hasty (and doubtless indiscreet) expression used by Mr. 
| Seddon long ago in a private house and on a private 
| occasion. The Professor forgets to add that Mr. Seddon 
| at once explained that he did not intend it to con- 
vey the meaning of his intention to use his official position 
| for party purposes; and Professor Kerr, having with- 
drawn his opposition to Mr. Seddon, ought not to have let 
| fly this Parthian arrow at the adversary he bad songht un- 
| successfully to discomfit. Tuos. L. Donatpsoy, 

! 

*," We have received two letters commenting causti- 

cally on the unfortunate expression referred to; but we 
| decline printing them: let bygones be bygones. There 
| should be only one “‘ party” in the Institute. 








CLERKS OF WORKS. 


| Sr,—The securing of honesty in clerks of works being 
| of very great importance, I was glad to see the subject 
| taken up in your paper by ‘‘An Old Clerk of Works ;” 
| but, while believing that the class of men he points out to 
| be men in whom honesty ‘and integrity have “‘ grown,” I 
| think it just to add that there 1s another class not drawn 
' from the ranks of workmen, or from an office, who can 
| claim to be honest, able clerks of works, though under 
| forty, —viz., those trained for the work. 
| It was intended I should be a joiner; only, about four 
months before I attained the age of fourteen I was taken 
rmavent clerk of works to assist him in any way E 


the leather and other materials used in the river Alt could not be used to take the efflaent > * ; 5 
| was able, with the promise of being ‘* put forward; ’’ so that 


house, elsewhere than under the men’s dinner- | 


table. The policy of making the arrangements 
of a workhouse attractive may be questioned ; 
but there can be no doubt that it is as much 
with a view to the benefit of the ratepayers as 


of the poor that the Legislature and the Poor-| 


| waters from irrigated lands, as it was a dammed- 
|up and sluggish stream, and that the effluent 
| water would ferment and prove a nuisance. It 


| was also his opinion that the water would be 
| worse as it flowed off the land, than when it 


| went on in the state of sewage. He considered 


| at an early age I could make a working drawing (such as 


| gould be worked to) for ordinary work. I remained with 
| him a number of years, and obtained step by step, under 
| bis tuition, on churches, schools, warebouses, and resi- 

dences—in fact, buildings of almost every description and 
| style,—such a practical knowledge of the nature and cost 
| of work and materials employed in every branch of the 
| trade, as can be obtained only on the actual work properly 


law Board require that they shall be of such a that the Liverpool outlets do not pollute the’ explained at the time. Add to this, the just firmuess that 


kind as to condace to the health of the inmates. 
The Villa Residence Company’s Estate at 


Mersey, as they are carried down to low-water 


mark, and all offensive matter is swept away by 


| a like training must—or ought to—produce, and I have no 
| doubt your readers will acknowledge the above claim op 
behalf of a small class of clerks of works to be just and 


| 


Bengeo.—Two of the houses erected by the Villa the tidal current, and when fermentation sets! orth consideration. A YounG Cuexx or Works. 


quired on its formation, have been let for the 
purpose of a preparatory school for Haileybury 
and the other public schools. A residence for 
the minister of the new church in Port Vale has 


| 
} 


Residence Company on the site which it ac- in, must be somewhere near the Isle of Man. 


Mr. Orridge gave evidence of a somewhat 
similar nature; and Mr. Lea, that the sewage 
/ would not foul the Mersey and the shores at 
Waterloo. None of the witnesses could give an 


been erected on the same estate, on the brow of Opinion on the opposition scheme, not being 











COMPETITIONS. 


Cirencester Cemetery.—During the past week, 
on the walls of the Corn Hall, have been sus- 
pended a large number of designs, for the pro- 
ee chapels and lodge at the Cemetery. 
Nearly seventy architects competed. The Board 
eventually accepted, we are informed, the designs 
of Messrs. Medland & Son, of Gloucester. 

Bognor Sea Defences.—The design selected for 
commendation, as secoud, was marked “ Expe- 
rosy = not “ arp saci written upon a 

’ rst stated. It was th . 
Joseph J, Bennett. reas ath ys: 








THE SEWERAGE OF WEST DERBY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tur West Derby Local Board, having applied | 


4 the Secretary of State for powers to borrow 
ray vil ammeter of an outlet sewer 

ea at Rimmel Bridge, an inquiry was 
yh Mr. Arnold Taylor, of the Tas Ofon, 
8 Ms e Public Offices, West Derby village, on 
oy whey the 15th of May, and on the following 
: " ay and Tuesday, when evidence was given 
‘4 Javoar of the proposition of the Board, as also 
0 Opposition and in favour of a rival scheme 
poporen some time since by Messrs. Reade & 
Mpeg the engineers to the Walton Local 

oard, 

Pe appears that the townships of West Derby 
Pa Walton lie on the same watershed, and 
i Several hitherto ineffectual attempts have 
en made to attain joint action by both boards 


10 the construction of a main outfall. The West | spoken to by his partner. 


altogether. 
| Mr. Tarbotton had studied both the plans of 


(the Board and the utilization scheme, and had 
| inspected the ground, his views being embodied 
in a printed report. He had also examined the 
estimates and the relative cost of the two schemes. 
The adoption of the inland route, combined with 
irrigation, would, he contended, save the Board 
20,0001., as the outlet at present proposed only 
provided for the western sewage and the eastern 
| main it was intended to connect with the outlet 
‘at an expense of 10,0001., making 32,0007. in all 
| for ontlet works ; while the proportion tobe paid by 
the West Derby Board, if they joined with Walton 
in irrigating, would, for engineering works for 
both mains, be only 12,0007. He considered the 
river Alt, which discharged 20,000,000 gallons 
per day in dry weather, with a velocity of 60 ft. 
per minute, a perpetual safety-valve, and by the 
provision of storm inlets into it, the sewers could 
be reduced in diameter. Was decidedly of 
opinion that the sea outlet would damage the 
shore at Waterloo. Considered Reade & Goodi- 
son’s scheme simple, efficacious, and economical, 
and correct in principle. 
Mr. Goodison unfolded all the details of the 
utilization scheme, and produced the detailed 
estimates, stating that the prices were higher 








works. The Walton sewage would be disposed 
of by gravitation, and by enlarging the outlet 
they were about to construct, the whole of the 
western sewage of West Derby could be disposed 
of by it in a similar manner. The eastern 
sewage could be readily dealt with by pumping. 








Knew the Waterloo shore well, and considered 
it was already suffering by the sewage of Liver- 
Mr. Reade confirmed the facts and details 


pool. 2 
Tide-locked sewers 


than those of the accepted tender for the Walton 





| FIXTURES IN SCOTLAND. 


| An important case as to fixtures has been decided in 
the Sheritf Court, Berwickshire. Mr. David Baird Lind- 
say occupied the mansion-house of Oxeodean, on the 


= Warren-hill, overlooking the valley of the, familiar with its details, and, in fact, avoided it estate of Dunse Castle, with the garden, offices, and cer- 
e had erected 


tain parks, as a yearly tenant, since 1891. H 
at his own expense a vinery, green-bouse, peach-house, 
and forcing-house. Mr. Lindsay received a legal warning 
to remove from the premises at the present term of Whit- 
Sunday. The proprietors, the trustees of Mr. William 
Hay, of Dunse, claimed the glass-houses, and interdicted 
the sale of them by auction tor Mr. Lindsay. After ex- 
amining the premises, along with Messrs. Duns & Dods, 
builders, the Sheriff-Substitute issued ao interlocutor, in 
| which he finds that the respondent, Mr. Lindsay, has been 
occupying the house and premises at Oxendean as a yearly 
tenant, and without a lease; that the greenhouse and 
other glass houses in the garden there have been erected 
by the said respondent at his own sole and considerable 
| expense ; tnat their removal will occasion no damage to 
petitioners’ property; that the respondent is ready and 
| wi'ling to restore the garden forthwith te the condiuun in 
which it was before the said structures were erected ; 
| that, in these circumstances, and under these conditions, 
he respondent is entitied to remove the said green- 
house and other glass houses and appurtenances; that the 
respondent is not entitled to remove any of the trees or 
shrubs growing in the soil ; therefore, contiaues and con- 
firms the interdict as regards the said trees and shrubs ; 
quoad ultra recals the interdict, refuses the prayer of the 
petition, finds the petitioners liable in expenses, &c. 








THE KIDDERMINSTER INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—I noticed too late in the week to reply in your 
| following issue, letter from ‘ Rejected ’’ relative to the 
| Kidderminster Infirmary Competition. Other letters I 
have seen, but scarcely thought it worth while to reply to 
them, as they appeared to be written by disappointed men 
smarting uoder defeat. “* Rejected’s "’ letter is, however, 80 
gross in its expressions, as well as false in its insinuations, 
that I cannot let it pass. Now, supposing that each of the 
four questions asked by “ Rejected "’ were necessarily 
answered in the affirmative, 1t must be evident to your 
readers that no man in his proper senses would think of 
applying the terms “despicable job and ‘iniquitous 
management’ on such slender grounds; because it does 
not necessarily follow that there should have been any 
unfairness or partiality. But what becomes of the insinua- 
tion conveyed in the questions of * Rejected,” when those 
questions are answered, 1 leave your readers to decide, 


and as briefly as possible do 80. 


| 
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Mr. Bland’s plans were forwarded on the evening of the 


9th, and delivered with a number of others at nine o'clock 
on the morning of the 1°th. He had access, on one occasion, 
to the room in which the designs were exhibited, by right 
as a subscriber, many others being present ; but he did not 
discuss the merits or demerits of any of the designs with 
any member of the committee, some two or three being 
present, but not in their official capacity, as the exhibition 
was for the inspection of the designs by the subscribers. 

‘As to cost, it was the belief amongst parties well able to 
judge that none of the designs which gave the stipulated 
gecommodation could be executed for the sum named, 
although some of the competitors, I believe, intimated as 
usual in their reports to the contrary. ‘ 

Lastly, Mr. Bland was not at that time the architect of 
the hono secretary, neither could he be called his per- 
sonal friend, as up to the time of the competition his 
acquaintance with the honorary secretary was of the 
slightest description. ; 

S conclusion, I beg to call the attention of ‘‘ Rejected” 
to the fuct that the committee having selected from the 
19 designs exhibited, two of those which they considered 
best met their requirements, they called in an entirely 
disinterested architect to report upon the merits, demerits, 
and probable cost of the two designs; and he having 
strongly reported in my favour on all the counts, the 
committee decided on accepting my design. 

Joun Guo, Biawp. 





BAKERS’ OVENS. 


818,—Will some of your numerous readers oblige me 
with particulars of a well-tried smoke-consuming furnace 
for bakers’ ovens? I have no doubt that in most London 
bakehouses some such apparatus is used; my wish, how- 
ever is to secure a thoroughly well-known and effectual 
emoke-consuming furnace. a. me 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
LAW COURTS’ SITE.—DISTRICT RAILWAY. 


Ar the usual weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Mr. Phillips, the representative of the Strand 
district, complained of the great delay in proceeding with 
the New Law Courts Site Bill, and said the uncertainty 
Was most ruinous to the inhabitants. 

The Chairman said the delay did not rest with the board, 
but with the Government. 


Mr. Shaw asked the engineer, with reference to section ing with regard for the, architecture: the 


6 of the Metropolitan Railway Act, 32 and 33 Vic., 
whether, in his opinion, the works of the Metropolitan 
District Railway Company were proceeding at such a rate 


as to Fender it probable that that portion of the railway | The architect employed was Mr. Hubert Benstead. 


which is connected with the works authorised by the 
Metropolis wy Act, 1863, and also the remainder 
of the railway from Westminster-bridge to Cannon-street, 
— pleted and opened to the public by Jan. 1, 





replaced in the church by open benches, with 
carved ends. The roof has been remodelled, 4 
new pulpit, carved in pitch pine, and pe 


had no ear for music. The reason why they had 
not was that music was not placed within their 
reach. Now, he believed the English were the 
most musical people on the face of the earth, 
not excepting Germans and Italians; and he 
believed it would be the same with the arts. He 
observed in Paris, in all matters of detail where 
the skill of the working-man was exhibited, we 
were very much behind the French,—in such 
matters, for instance, as area-railings, street- 
lamps, garden-enclosures. Our lamps in London 
were a perfect di . Search the world over, 
and you could find nothing more ugly. Our 
area-railings were mean in the extreme. 


on a stone base, has been erected on the sou: 
side of the chancel, bat in the body of the 
church. New fronts have been made to the 
children’s galleries, and the galleries round the 
church have been decorated with architectural 
designs. The whole of the works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Harrison & Edwards, of 
Rotherhithe. 

Tattenhall.—The church is about to undergo a 
rebuilding and restoration. The contractors arg 
Mr. George Woollams, builder, Tattenhall; and 
Mr. S. Dutton, stonemason, Barwardsley. Their 
estimate for the whole restoration is 2,6001, 

Watford.—It is intended to have the parish 
church restored, more or less thoroughly accord. 
ing to the subscriptions. Mr. Scott is spoken 
of as the architect to be employed. 

Lewisham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church, to be dedicated to St. Mark the Evan. 
gelist, has been laid by the Earl of Dartmouth, 
The church, in the Decorated style, will be divided 
into nave, north and south aisles, chancel, and 
organ chapel, with vestries for clergy and choir, 
and a narthex and tower with ashlar spire rising 
a height of about 160 ft. at the western front. 
The dimensions of the edifice are,—Nave and 
aisles 80 ft. by 60 ft., chancel 28 ft. by 39 ft. The 
walls will be of Kentish rag with Bath dressings, 








REOPENING OF THE CHARLES MUSEUM, 
MAIDSTONE. 


THE new wing of the Charles Museum, 
Maidstone, has been opened to the public 
for the first time, on which occasion the 
mayor invited a large number of the working- 
classes to a conversazione. The idea proved suc- 
cessful, nearly the whole of the possessors of 
tickets, numbering several hundreds, being 
present. The archzological, geological, and fine 
| art specimens are collected in Chillington House. 
The nucleus was got together by the late 
Dr. Charles. It is through the liberality of | 
Mr. Alexander Randall that the institution has 
at last been placed in an efficient state, and its The church will seat 750 persons, and owing to the 
contents displayed in a manner which make | nature of the site (from its inclination eastward), 
them accessible to all. About a year ago Mr.| schools may be formed under the chancel. The 
Randall made the purchase of one of the wings present contract, about 7,0001., embraces a 

at the side of the building, which at that time portion only of the building, the contractors 
_was in a dilapidated condition, and was used as being Messrs. Carter & Sons. The architect is 
a coal-shed. He then presented it to the town Mr. Wm. CO. Banks, of London. 
on condition that it should be restored. The!  Wisbech.—The new church of St. Augustine 
_town council have accordingly restored the build- has been consecrated by the Bishop of Ely. It con- 
siste of a nave 61 ft. in length and 24 ft. 6 in. in 
width, with four arches on each side, opening into 
north and south aisles 11 ft. wide, and a chancel 
82 ft. by 22 ft. The seats are plain open benches, 
those in the chancel made in oak, and the whole 
will accommodate 500 persons. The pulpit, 
prayer-desks, and lectern were a special gift, and 








whole of the old oaken beams, which were quite 
sound, and other materials having been used. 


The new wing has added two rooms to the 
building, one of which has been devoted to the 
library of works of reference which the town 


Mr. Bazalgette replied that he did not think the works possesses, and the other to a picture-gallery. 
would ie aptned by the date named, but the company This has enabled Mr. Lightfoot to make a new 
hed applied for @ Bill to raise funds to complete their disposal of his materials. The Brenchley collec- 
yp was requested to report weekly to the tion from the islands of the South Sea has been | 
board on the progress of the works. | brought to light for the first time, and the) 


are therefore of a richer character. The pulpit 
is a stone one, with alabaster top, and red 
marble columns. The walls of the charch are 
built of brick, with stone for piers, windows, 
doorways, &c. The whole of the works have 


A report was read stating that the Thames Embank- | building itself has had windows opened up, and been carried out by Messrs. Law, of Lutterworth, 


ment works were proceeding satisfactorily, 





THE DANGER OF DISINFECTANTS. 


S1r,—A short time ago suggestions appeared in a 
medical paper, and were reprinted in a leading journal, 


with reference to the use of ‘‘green copperas” as a | 


disinfectant. The idea of the writer was t the germs 
of fever-poison penetrate into the wells from the drains, 
and contaminate the water. Now it may be worth while 
avking whether there is not danger in the plan proposed. 
Is the disinfectant that is recommended a poison? If so, 
the remedy would be as bad as the evil thet is sought to 
be cured, unless it can be proved that the two poisons act 
and re-act upon each other, and are both thus rendered 
innorious. 

This seems to me a@ question suitable for discussion in 

our columns, and you will oblige me by inserting these 

ef remarks. Sanitas. 


*," Sulphate of copper is blue ; sulphate of iron green ; 


ond so salghote of copper has been called blue copperas, | 


iron bas sometimes, stupidly, been called green 


copperas. If, therefore, by green copperas be meant 
protosalphate of iron, that ¢-nnot be regarded as a 
poison, used in the way indicated. 








INTERNAL ADORNMENT OF BUILDINGS. 


At the meeting of the London Artisans’ Club, 
when Mr. Crace’s paper, printed in our last 
(p. 443), was read, Mr. Layard, M.P., said there 
was nothing, in his opinion, more calculated 
to raise taste in this country, and to create 
® high intellectual and moral feeling, than 
the internal adornment of public buildings. 
This country he considered almost entirely 
ignorant of what constituted internal deco- 
ration, and the kind of impression it produced 
on the mind of the beholder. A great deal 
had been done in outward decoration, but 
very little in internal. Very few public build- 
ings were decorated in a manner worthy of the 
nation. The National Gallery, of which he was 
almost ashamed to say he was a trustee, had a 
very fine collection of pictures; but in respect 
to internal decoration little better—indeed, he 
might truthfully say it was a little worse—than 
auction-rooms. The case was very different on 
the continent. There the internal decorations 
of public buildings had done very much towards 
elevating the popular taste. Some few years 
ago it was said of the English people that they 


oak wainscoting cleaned. from the designs of the architect, Mr. William 
Smith, of London, at a cost of over 3,000l., 
raised by subscriptions. 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXHIBITION OF Hereford.—The new district church of St. 
PICTURES. James has been pr ree age ag by = ey of 
A SELECTION of pictures and other works of | *#¢ diocese. The church is cruciform in pan, 
art, partly from those which had been submitted = oe le ae boa — ae 
to the Raval Academy aed seterend, % now om | The aisles are continued eastward of the tran- 
view in Bond-street, nearly opposite the end of septs, and form an organ-chamber on one side, 
Bocliogtenaontent. precy oe wad ggaene and an additional space for seats on the other. 
ee nee pieces of sculpture, and /m.4 nave is 72 ft. long internally, and is divided 
5 miniatures. Fear of seeming to oppose the ; 


a . : from the aisles and transepts by arcades of four 
| Academy, dislike to proclaim a grievance or : . 
even to ‘let the fact of rejection be known, erobes on each side. ‘The width < aah 
;and various other reasons, have doubtless led and ae re the clear vagy ia aioe 
many artista to refrain from submitting their | *°TOS® "n° reumpts ft. high. The chancel 
works to the committee who have arranged this ey orate the aa po oan 40 oa high to 
exhibition. About two-thirds of the whole, it is| ‘8 °°. hone nar De cnanag 
stated, were rejections of the present year. The =e — Ba oe seein aninan and spire 
collection includes a number of excellent pictures, oe ee ae f th “ 
and deserves a visit from all who are interested and contains the first iow Cpe a eee 
in art-matters or fond of pictures. We shall | 8°TeW Staircase to the ringing-loft and belfry. 
take an opportanity to return to it. The style adopted is Early ——— a 

The catalogue, which is very dear at a shilling, weet front is plerced ‘with three windows, 


. three lights and two others of two lights each; 
“Si t. Mpa eg rycen smo contain 8) the chancel by a three-light window at the east 
prinapaleaiitadttettoinciararitiivsiiiina ; end, and by two two-light windows at the side; 


the transepts by four-light windows, and the 
sides of the aisles by seven two-light windows. 
The clearstory is pierced by light sexfoiled 
circular windows. All the windows contain 
foliated tracery in the heads. The building has 
been constructed with Three Elms quarry stone, 
with Box-ground Bath stone dressings; the in- 
terior throughout being ashlared with random- 
ranged Bath stone, axed on the face, and set 10 
wide joints, and relieved with bands and vous- 
soirs of blue stone. The roofs are framed with 
pitch pine, boarded and felted, and covered with 
Whitland Abbey slates. The timbers and board- 
ing are left their natural colour. The sittings 
are also of pitch pine varnished over. The 
aisles and chancel are tiled, Godwin’s orna- 
mented encaustic tiles being used throughout 
the latter. The works have been carried out 
by Mr. Gough, builder, Bishop’s Castle, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. Nicholson, of this city, the diocesan architect. 

















CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Pressure of matter, and the very large num- 
ber of new charches and church restorations we 
have always to record, leave us somewhat in 
arrear for the present. 

Rotherhithe.—All Saints’ Church, Rotherhithe, 
has been re-opened, after having undergone a 
restoration and decoration, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. G. Legg, of London, architect. 
The former small chancel has been taken down, 
and a new one constructed in its place. It is 
paved with encaustic tiles, and fitted with carved 
benches of pitch pine. A painted east window, 


by Messrs. Powel & Co., has been fixed, and the 
whole of the glass of the nave has been replaced 
with coloured glass. The organ has been re- 
moved from the gallery, and placed in a new 
organ-room, constructed on the north side of 
the chancel. The pews and free seats have been 
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Westhoughton (near Bolton). —The corner 
stone of the new charch of St. Bartholomew 
has been laid. The contemplated structure will 
be the third built upon the same site, the first 
having been erected in the fifteenth century, 
aud the second in 1731, It is to be of stone, 
and the design is Early Gothic, with a tower at 
the east end. The cost will be from 55,0001. to 
6,0001., which is borne by Mr. J. Seddon. 
Steeple Morden (Cambs.).—The church here 
has been reopened. The firat thing which 





attracts observation On entering the village is 
the new tower and spire, the base of which is 
puilt of Bath stone and forms a porch for the 
gouth aisle, the spire being covered with oak 
shingle, capped with @ vane. The wall of the 
south aisle of the church has been refaced, and 
the west gable rebuilt. The wall on the north 
has also been restored, and a parapet formed on 
both sides. About 200 years ago, it is believed, 
the tower of the church gave way, destroying in 
its fall the chancel, which up to the present 
time had not been replaced; but the patrons of 





the living having offered 4001. for its rebuilding, 
the work bas been carried out, and has added 
some 16 ft. to the length of the edifice. A 
chancel arch now appears, in the Perpendicular 
design. The architecture of the church is Early 
English, although there is a mixture here and 
there. An entirely new roof has been put on, 
and the windows (several of which are fresh) 





are filled with the green tint cathedral glass. 
The walls of the nave and north aisle have been 
replastered; that of the south being refaced | 
with clunch. The new seats are of deal (stained | 
and varnished), those of the chancel being of 
oak, with carved heads. The flooring of the | 


arches, in order to add an aisle on that si msco 
Jen > at side. | were Messrs. Wall & H i 
bso arches will be supported by Decorated | Stroud, and Mr Reddin y » span peared 
a ars, wa a of which will be moulded, as also | The restoration has cost oie 4, ont icianaees 
e@ arches. In the new north wall of the aisl haw, 4 er, - 
me old fae ye windows removed slg Trinity. ot ~ og pera oy ie rc stv 
old north wall will be inserted. i Denk Arr, Homage. wa 
be sittings for about 400 people yes et ppg an he ae nara 
of the gallery will open the tower to the i ieiende kn 
j church, | church, which has b si 
and bring into view a little P. icalar é aie oe oe on a cso yg 
window in its western well, : Nig ange tt nan aa a gay ona 
ssc aphheeens abbas — also bos late It will have a nave with aisles, and chancel with 
will be a screen of open work. "ih veet vr Aree | 90 ‘nin ogra wee h on 
is to be placed on the nave—a tie-beam root ill b a at thee ae 
1 th - large t d re li 
the Decorated principle. A new porch is al Se ee ree east window of five lights; and 
to | at the west end th ill wi 
be added to the north side: it will be ar oa i —a aoe 
: of stone, | dows of two light ildi i i 
and connected with the hot-air chamber (which | mated to deik Boes 700 ion cos sve 
is partly underground) for warming the church. r 
It is likewise contemplated as soon as possible to 
restore the tower. The upper part is much z 
dilapidated, having been badly repaired from DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
ime to time. Sandstone from Ombersley is to| Clerkenwell.—A new i 
: : — chapel, bel 
—~ used in the restoration of the nave. Mr./ Baptist denomination of etary Mw — 
- sar architect to the Dean and Chapter of | opened in Charles-street, Goswell-road The 
: oy" gpa has prepared the plans and drawings entire cost of chapel, schools, and land ace 
or the work. | Cording to the Clerkenwell News, is 5,0001., 3,401. 
cole Brace (near Shrewsbury). —The new | of which yet remain to be raised. The chapel 
church was consecrated on the 19th inst. It, is constructed to seat 800 persons. The edifice 
Consists of a wide nave, with north and south has been commenced and completed in the course 
peas — porch, chancel (the width and of eight months. 
eight of the nave, terminating in a three-sided| Leicester—The memorial stone of 
apse), north and south chancel aisles (one of for the United Presbyterians has “a id eee. 
which is used as an organ-chamber), and vestry. The new edifice is being erected on the London- 
There will also be & massive tower at the west road, in close proximity to St. Paul’s Chapel. 
end of the north aisle. The seats and stalls are It is planned to seat nearly 800 persons, and will 
of oak, and provision is made for 500 persons. be galleried on three sides. A minister's vestry 
The pulpit, of stone, inlaid with coloured mar- and a session-room are provided, at the north- 
bles, stands at the north-east angle of the nave. east angle of the site. The style is Early 














aisles is composed of Staffordshire tiling, whilst | The font has also alternate els of marbles and English. ildi i 

that of the chancel is laid with Collis’s (West- | carving. The chancel ee tet Messrs. with chek tae eae — 
minster) encaustic tiles. The improvements Maw & Co. A reredos of marbles, with central preferred to the granite rubble of the localit 
have been carried out by Mr. J. W. Lacy, of | cross of white statuary, is provided. The arcade as being in itself equally durable, and heh 
Norwich ; the architects being Messrs. Elmslie caps are alternately moulded and carved. Messrs. sounder masonry. The dressings will be of 
& Franey, of London, The cost of the restora- | Morris & Co. have filled the altar-window with Bath stone. The tower and spire occupy the 


tion amounts to about 2,5001, 

Louth.—The works in connexion with the} 
restoration of the parish church are progressing. 
Workmen are now engaged in fixing an alabaster 
reredos. A new stained-glass memorial window 
has been placed at the west end of the south | 
aisle by Mr. L. K. Lucas, and another one, we 
learn, is to be placed at the west end of the 
north aisle. The interior of the nave will soon 
be ready for the reception of the seats, and the 
aisles are being laid with tiles. 

Eling.—Mr. Frederick Ibbetson has laid the 
memorial stone of a church, which he and his 
daughter are about to erect on a portion of their 
estate at Houndsdown, not far from the Hun- 
ter’s Inn. The designs of the church and par- 
Sonage house are by Mr. Benjamin Ferrey. The 
foundations of the structure are laid, and the 
walls built up about 1 ft. throughout. The 
edifice will be in the Early Decorated style of 
architecture, and consist of a nave, chancel, and 
transepts, having a bell-turret at one end, about 
60 ft. high, shingled with oak. Flint is to be the 
material used, with Bath stone dressings ; the 
roof will be open, and the seating stained deal 
benches, The builders are Messrs. Goddard & 
Son, of Farnham, who have just carried out an 
extensive work at Mr. Ibbetson’s mansion at 
Eling, and a schoolhouse and dwelling near Mr. 
Wingrove’s residence, at the foot of the hill 
leading to Hunter’s Inn, all from designs by the 
Same architect, and at the expense of the same 
lady and gentleman. 

New-astle- upon-Tyne.—In the new parish 
of St. Philip, Newcastle, it is proposed to erect a 
plain and suitable church, at a probable cost of 
4,5001., to contain 700 sittings, all of which shall 
be for ever free. It is also proposed that the 
church shall be built to the memory of the late 
Archbishop Longley. The site has not yet been 
decided upon, but it is not improbable that the 
Archbishop Longley Church will be erected on 
a plot of ground, situated at the end of Pitt- 
Street, near to the old quarry. 

Cradley.— Recently the rector, the Rev. E. R. 
Hampden, restored the chancel of the parish 
church at his own expense, when the walls were 
recased, and the work was done in the Decorated 
style, under the direction of Mr. Scott. Follow- 
ing the example of the rector, the neighbouring 





gentry, parishioners, and friends resolved to take | pan 


the nave in hand. The walls of that part of the 
building are in a very bad and dangerous state, 
®speciaily on the south side, which is out of 
the perpendicular and rapidly decaying. This 
Wall will be rebuilt of the old material as far as 
possible, and its Decorated windows reinserted ; 


stained glass. In the centre light is the Cra- south-west angle of the site, at the junction of 
cifixion, with the Virgin and Child underneath; London-road and Station-street. The total 
the two side lights contain double figures, in height of the spire will be 120 ft. The north 
three rows, representing angels, apostles, mar- | front of the building will be brick-faced, and 
tyrs, prophets, and kings; and in the head is) finished in a temporary manner, it being in- 
our Lord in glory, surrounded by angels.| tended shortly to erect a lecture and school 
Another window for the apse, by the same | room on this side of the church, and closely 
artists, is in progress. The carving is by | adjoining it. The contract for the building has 
Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. The style of the| been taken by Messrs. Osborne Brothers, of this 
church is Early Decorated. Red Hill stone has | city, builders, for 2,7411.; aud the cost of heating, 
been used for the walling; Shelvoke for dress-| lighting, and other charges, will bring the total 
ings; and for the shafts to arcades and chancel | expenditure to about 3,2001., exclusive of the 
arch, Besfordwood stone and blue Pennant. The cost of the land. The architect is Mr. Tait, of 
interior is ashlared with Shelvoke stone. Mr. E.| Leicester. The walls of the charch are already 
Haycock, jan., of Shrewsbury, is the architect. | several yards high, and the stone was laid inside 
The contractors are Messrs. Bowdler & Dar-| the building, at the further end of the church; 
lington; and the cost has been about 4,5001. | and when the works are completed, the front of 
This sum does not include the pulpit, font, east the stone bearing the name of the gentleman by 
window, and reredos, which are separate gifts. | whom laid and the date of the ceremony, will 
Chipping Sodbwry.—The parish church of St.| be seen. The church will accommodate about 
John the Baptist, Sodbury, has been re-opened 750 persons. The building is well advanced. 
for divine service, after having undergone a re-| Leigh.—The corner stone of a new chapel and 
storation. The roughcast that formerly covered | schools for the Primitive Methodists has been 
the exterior has been removed, and the stone-| laid at Leigh. The building will be of a semi- 
work exposed to view. The bell-stage stone Gothic style of architecture, having its principal 
louvres have been taken out, and the spaces filled front towards Bradshaw-gate. It will be con- 
in with tracery. The west window of the tower structed of brick, having Edge Fold stone and 
has been restored. The tower was separated | blue and white bricks for door and window dress- 
from the church by a wall, which was built up ings, and a pressed-brick front on north eleva- 
between the tower-arch piers, but it is now tion. The means of ingress to the chapel are by 


thrown into the charch. The old ringer’s wood | two porches, one on either side of the principal 
floor has been taken out, and the groining which | front. The principal window to the north eleva- 
was commenced when the tower was built has tion will be of large dimensions. The building 


been finished. The south porch has been en-| will stand partly on the site of the old chapel, 


tirely rebuilt from the foundation, after the 
style of the original. The canopies and figures 
have been executed by Mr. Earp, of London. 
A new vestry has been erected. The wails, 
arches, and columns of the charch have been 
freed from whitewash. The old high pews have 
been taken away, and bench seats, with trace- 
ried panels of varied design in the fronts and 
backs, substituted. The number of sittings has 
been increased by about 130, or to 415. The 
chancel with its screens, filled with tracery, to 
part off its aisles, and also the clergy and choir 
stalls, have been execated in oak. The tiling in 
the floors is of varied design and colour, from 
Mr. Godwin’s works at Lugwardine. The reredos, 
which is of alabaster, is by Mr. Earp. The side 
els are of Caen stone, The east window is 
of stained glass, and is the work of Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London, The church has 
been refitted with a new organ, by Mr. Vowles, 
of Bristol. The roof of the church has been re- 


| and cover an area of about 2,700 superficial feet, 


the ground-floor having school-room, minister's 
vestry, three class-rooms, and boiler-house. 
There will be separate entrances to the schools 
for boys and girls. The chapel will be amphi- 
theatre form, and will be above the school, class- 
rooms, &c. It will occupy the entire space 
above them, having open pewing, and will accom- 
modate from 400 to 500 persons. The architect 
is Mr. Edward Pritchard, C.&., of Leigh, and 
the builder Mr. Thomas Bethell, of Karlestown. 
The building is estimated to cost 1,5121. 
Derby.—The memorial stone of a new Congre- 
gational Church now in course of erection in 
Derwent-street was laid on the Ist inst. The 
new church, as arranged at present, is to 
accommodate 350 persons, but the accommoda- 
tion can be increased to 500. The style of 
architecture is thirteenth century Gothic. The 
contract has been taken by Mr. Stoddard, of 
Derby, at 1,258/. The architect is Mr. Tait, of 
Leicester.——The United Presbyterian Church 











placed by a new one of Baltic a The restora- ——oe ; “ns 
ion has bee rried out from the designs of} has been opened. e building occupies & si 
Mr. G. srenh = lane and Gower-street. 





the wall on the north side will be pierced for six 


Mr. G. E. Street, of London. The contractors| at the janction of Green- 
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The plan is arranged to accommodate about 500, 
with minister's vestry and session-room, heating 
chambers, and other offices in the rear of the 
charch. The style is English Gothic of the 
thirteenth century, and the material for the 
walling externally is white Coxbench stone, the 
window tracery being of Hollington stone. The 
principal front towards Green-lane has a high- 
pitched gable, containing a five-light window, 
with tracery geometrical in design, and is 
flanked on either side by the entrance-porches. 
The doorways to these have moulded arches 
supported on shafts with moulded caps and 
bases. Between the centre gable and the north 
porch an ornamental spirette rises to a height 
of 70 ft. The front next Gower-street is 
divided into five bays, the easternmost bay pro- 


porch to a height of nearly 120 feet. The style 
of the building throughout is Early Gothic. 
Light to the chancel is obtained by a large 
of ornamental window filled in with stained glass 
a geometric pattern, by Messrs. Forrest & Co., 
of Liverpool. The gas lighting is from coronas, 
with white glass balls round the columns of the 
galleries, and by brackets beneath. There is an 
organ-chamber at the south-east side and a 
minister’s vestry at the north-west side. School, 
class, and examination rooms are provided below 
the chapel; and the whole is supplied with two 
rows of iron heating pipes. This part of the work 
was done by Messrs. Smith & Son, Brighton. The 
ornamental wrought iron-work was executed by 
Mr. Smith, of Birmiugham ; and the gas arrange- 
ments by Messrs. Banfield & Reed. The chapel 





jecting as a transept, and containing a two-light 
traceried window. Each bay in the body of the | 
church contains a couplet of cusped-headed | 
lancet windows. Internally the church is divided | 
into nave and side aisles by two rows of light | 
iron columns supporting the arched ribs of the | 
roof. The ceiling of the roof is divided into | 
panels by timber ribs stained and varnished. | 
The contract for the building was taken by) 
Messrs. T. & H. Herbert, of Leicester, at the 
sum of 2,1501. The architect was Mr. J. Tait, 
of Leicester. 

Sunderland.—The foundation-stone of a new 
United Presbyterian Church at Sunderland has 
been laid. It is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and will be built entirely of stone. 
Accommodation is provided for 800 persons ; and 
the total cost will be about 3,5007. Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the architect. 

Salford.—The foundation-stone of the new 
lecture-hall and schools connected with the Rich- 
mond Congregational Chapel has been laid. The 
new buildings are in the Gothic style; and com- 
prise on the ground-floor a lecture-hall, 59 ft. by 
35 ft., and 48 ft. 6 in. to the ridge, with vestibule 
and entrance giving access to eight class-rooms. 
The infants’ school will be 42 ft. by 28 ft. 6 in., 
with separate entrances. Each school has 
lavatories, &c. The external walls will be faced 
with stock bricks, relieved with blue bricks to 
the arches of the doors and windows, and 
moulded bricks to the string-courses, with stone 
dressings to the doors and windows. The prin- 
cipal elevation will comprise two entrances ; the 
gable pierced with large window of five lights 
with elaborate tracery. All the roofs are of high 
pitch, with open-framed principals and covered 
with Welsh slates, with ornamental ridge tiles 
andiron cresting. The buildings will be warmed 
and ventilated by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. 
The cost will be about 3.5001. Mr. W. Southern 
is the contractor for the whole of the works, 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
John Lowe, of Manchester. 

Askbourn.—The Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Church has been reopened, after restoration. 
The entire outlay will be between 800I. and 
9001. The works comprise the erection of a new 
orchestra and vestry, the introduction of new 
windows, glazed with tinted glass, and an altera- 
tion of the arrangement of the window openings 
throughout, which have received stone arches 
and imposts, in lieu of the old brick arches 
removed, and plaster arches and imposts in- 
teriorly, and stone dressings have been suitably 
introduced in other parts of the building. A 
new portico has been erected. The roof has 
been restored and re-slated. The old horizontal 
ceiling has been removed, and the roof timbers, 
now exposed, have been wrought or cased, and 
the appearance further improved by the intro- 
duction of carved braces, cantilevers, and pen- 
dants. The internal alterations comprise entirely 
re-seating the body of the church with open 
benches. The organ has been removed from the 
gallery to the new orchestra, and the gallery re- 
arranged, re-seated, and re-fronted: new stair- 
cases have also been put tothe gallery. Through 
neglect to provide for any ventilation of the. 
ground-floor the timbers were so decayed as to | 
render necessary a new floor, which has been | 
laid 18 in. below the level of the old floor, and | 
the approaches improved. The woodwork | 


will accommodate 1,200 persons. 
of Steyning, was the contractor; the personal 
supervision of the works, in the absence of the 
architect, being given by Mr. A. Loader. 








Books Leceibed, 


“Parntep Windows: a Lecture by the Rev. 
Frederick Burn Harvey, M.A., on the New West 
Window in Berkhamsted Church.” Longmans. 
This lecture was delivered in the Town-hall, 
Berkhamsted, and has been published by re- 
quest. 
dows generally, and from various sources, in- 
cluding our own pages. 
also made good use of Mrs. Jameson’s volumes, 
and has altogether formed an iateresting and 
excellent lecture. The west window in Berk- 
hamsted charch was presented by the late Mr. 
Thomas Whately, and has quite recently been 
erected.——“ Tables of Roman Law. By M. A. 
Fanton, Docteur en droit: Translated and Edited 
by C. W. Law, Barrister. London: Wyman 
& Sons, Lincoln’s-inn-fields.’ Here, in 15 





Mr. Chappell, | 


The introduction treats of painted win- | 


The rev. author has. 


a 


Miscellanen, 





Money for Public Buildings.—In {)j, 
present financial year the outlay from the public 
purse for new buildings, sites for new buildings 
alterations and maiatenanceof buildings, and con. 
struction of harbours, is not very likely to be legg 
than 900,0001. The item of purchase of sites will 
include 55,0001. for space for enlarging the 
National Gallery northwards, and 48 000), for 
more room for the offices the centre of which ig 
in Downing-street ; to say nothing of 25,0001, 
for ground adjoining the Victoria Tower, and a 
possible payment in respect of the new Courtg 
of Justice. Among new buildings we haya 

demands for nearly 65,0001. towards providing 
“ accommodation for various learned bodies” jp 
the court-yard of Burlington House; 32,0001, 
for proceeding with the new Home and Colonia] 
Offices ; 30,0001. for the new wing of the Public 
Record Repository ; 30,0001. towards a building 
for the London University ; 29,0001. for erecting, 
/improving, and maintaining sheriff court-houseg 
| in Scotland ; 20,0001. towards new buildings for 
| the University of Glasgow ; 10,0001. towards the 
extension of the Industrial Museum at Edin. 
burgh. The Post Office department requires 
this year 50,0001. towards the erection of new 
offices in St. Martin’s-le-Grand; 21,8501. for 
purchase of a post-office site at Birmingham; 
_and various other sums for new post-offices, 





alterations, repairs, and maintenance, swelling 
up to a total of 165,0001. Ireland must have 
100,0001. for new works and alterations in public 
buildings and harbours, and for their main. 
|tenance. Embassy houses, as usual, make their 
appearance in the building programme of the 
year. To this must be added 135,0001. for 
alterations, repairs, and maintenance of palaces, 
| public offices and buildings, and the Houses of 
| Parliament. 


| The Glass of the Romans.—The Slade 


Tables, we have the four books of the collection in the British Museum is exceedingly 
Institutes of Justinian, as to the ancient interestiog, and contains a great variety of 
Roman law regarding persons, things, and| Roman glass. Mr. Franks has made a report on 
actions. The first book gives some general it, in the course of which he says:—“Of cut 
notions respecting the meaning of the words glass, an art which it was formerly denied that 
Justitia and Jus, and treats of persons. The | the Romans possessed, there are good examples; 
second, relating to things, treats of the means of | such, for instance, is a boat-shaped vase of deep 
acquiring particular objects, of successions to emerald hue, and of the same make apparently 


deceased persons, legacies, and trusts. The 
third deals with inheritances and obligations. 
The fourth treats of obligations and actions. 
The tables seem to be well translated and clearly 
arranged.——‘ A Course of Six Lectures on the 
Chemical Changes of Carbon. By William 
Odling, M.B., F.R.S., Fallerian Professor of 
Chemistry, Royal Institution. London: Long- 
mans & Co.” This course of lectures, by Professor 
Faraday’s able successor, was delivered before a 
juvenile auditory at the Royal Institution during 
the Christmas holidays of 186869, and has 
been reprinted from the Chemical News, with 
notes, by Mr. Crookes, F.R.S. Carbon, as the 
basis of organic chemistry, is a highly-important 
subject, and it is here treated of in a way that 
renders it intelligible to non-chemical readers ; 
for the meaning of every chemical term used is 
defined as it occurs, and the real definition is 
supplemented by a clear and decisive experi- 
mental illustration. Carbon is treated of in the 
lectures not only as the basis of all vegetable 
and animal tissues, but also in its mineral re- 
lationships. The first lecture treats of marble, 
lime,tand carbonic gas, and there is one on 
graphite and diamond, solid and liquid carbonic 
acid gas, &c. “ Cassell’s Primary Series: 
Our Bodies.’ By Ellis A. Davidson. “ An 
Elementary History of Britain.” By the Rev. 
W. E. Littlewood, M.A. London: Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin. These are two very good 
little treatises for little people. That on Our 
Bodies, especially, forms a useful elementary 
text-book of human physiology, with 100 ques- 
tious for examination ; and, of course, the subject 
of health is not overlooked: the lessons are 
digests of lectures given in the City of London 
Middle-class Schools. Abstracts of Two 
Papers on the Geography of Disease. By Alfred 








throughout is stained and varnished, and the| Haviland. The important papers on the geo- 
building warmed by the apparatus of Messrs. | graphical distribution of heart-disease and dropsy, 


Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. The contractors 
were Messrs. Stonier Brothers, of Rocester, near 
Ashbourn. Mr. W. Sugden, of Leek, was the 
architect. 

Brighton.—The new Wesleyan Chapel, Norfolk- 
road, the foundation-stone of which was laid on 
the 24th of June last, from the designs of Mr. 
C. O. Ellison, of Liverpool, architect, is now 
completed. A stone spire rises over the south 


and of cancer, in England and Wales, already 
familiar to the readers of the Builder, are here 
made accessible to the public in a separate form. 
The author is turning his attention to the inti- 
mate relation between the prevalence of rheu- 
matism and excess of heart-disease in certain 
parts of England ; and to the remarkable preva- 
lence of cancer in tertiary and post-tertiary 





districts subject to inundations. 


}as the Sacro Catino of Genoa; a bow! cut into 
| facets, found near Merseburg in Germany’; and 
'@ cup, similarly decorated, found near Cam- 
bridge. Two vases exhibit designs in intaglio; 
one of them a subject with figures; the other, a 
bowl found near Merseburg, exhibits the story of 
Diana and Actzon. Of vases decorated in cameo, 
fragments alone are to be found in the collection, 
but as only four entire vases are known, this is not 
surprising. One of the fragments seems to be 
part of a large panel which bas represented 
buildings, &c., and has on it remains of a 
Greek inscription. One of the rarest specimens 
in the collection is a circular medallion of glass, 
on which is painted a gryphon; the colours 
appear to be burnt in, and it is therefore 4 
genuine specimen of ancient painting on glass, 
of which but three other instances are known.” 


The Brighton Drainage Question.— li 
is satisfactory to be able to state that the town 
council have decided to carry the sewage to 4 
distance (either east or west) from the town by 
an intercepting sewer; so obviating all objection 
to the disemboguement of the sewage in front of 
the town. It was merely by the casting vote of 
the mayor, however, that the decision was come 
to, there being 21 for and against an amendment 
to the effect that the plan already adopted be 
persisted in. Immediate steps are to be taken 
to carry out the resolution of the council ; and the 
General Purposes Committee have been em- 
powered to employ a competent engineer t0 
advise as to the best course under the circam- 
stances. 


Preservation of Ancient City Records. 
At a special meeting of the Court of Common 
Council last week, Dr. Saunders brought up 4 
report from the committee for establishing 
library in the Guildhall of the City of London, 
stating that they had provided a fireproof re- 
ceptacle in the library, and they had the 
| pleasure to report that the valuable manuscripts, 
|&c., in the keeping of the committee were 
deposited therein, and that the records of two 
parishes in the city, replete with valuable 
information as to the citizens of the seventeenth 
century, have already been confided to the 
custody of the librarian, The report was az 
to without discussion. 
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pre-historic Remains in Northumber- 
jand.—The Rev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, 
accompanied at different times by Sir William 
Armstrong, Captain Noble, R.A., Captain West, 
BN., and Mr. J. Hancock, of Newcastle, has 
concluded for the present an. interesting survey 
and examination of the ancient roads, camps, 
cairns, Druids’ circles, and pit dwellings of 
Northumberland. The whole district abounds 
in remains of pre-historic times. Various im- 
plements of bronze and iron were found in cists 
along with urns and haman remains. The whole 
of the northern slope of the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of the two camps of Tossen and 
Lordenshaws (and the same feature occurs at 
other places in the district) is furrowed by 
the most enigmatical road-like hollow ways, 
ghich ran up to the crown of thehill, in some 
places cut at @& considerable expense of labour 
through the ground. The roads, or whatever 
they are, remain an archzological puzzle. Large 
stone cairns crown the ridges of the hills, most 


Oxford Architectural Society, — On 
Wednesday, May 26th, o meeting of this society 
was held in the Taylor Building, by permission 
of the curators. Mr. James Parker offered some 
remarks on the churches of Shipton and Burford, 
and upon the early history of those places. Mr. 
KE. A. Freeman gave a short account of the 
battle between the Mercians under Ethelbald, 
and the West Saxons under Cathred, which is 





recorded to have taken placeat Burford. Mr. J. 
H. Parker spoke upon the question of the Fair- 
ford windows, arguing against the probability of 
their being the work of Albert Diirer. A few 
members of the society and their friends made 
an excursion to Fairford on Friday, May 28th. 
At Barford Church, by the courtesy of the vicar, 
they had fuil opportunities of examining all the | 


Roman Decoration. —The Roman corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post says a very in- 
teresting discovery with regard to the state of 
preservation of the decorative paintings now re- 
vealed, has just been made on the Palatine-hill. 
During the continuation of the excavations 
under the direction of the Chevalier Rosa, two 
chambers have been brought to light, about 
50 yards westward of the temple of Jupiter 
Victor, which, from the style of their construc- 
tion, the elegance of their mosaic pavements, 
and the artistic colouring and design of their 
mural paintings, evidently belonged to a portion 
of the imperial palace, dating from the Augus- 
tan period. The preservation of these specimens 
of the interior decorations of a part, at any rate, 
of the vast fabric, inhabited for centuries by the 


parts of this most difficult and instructive build. | rulers of the Roman world, is owing to the fact 
ing, important alterations seeming to have taken | that these chambers, with probably several others 
place every fifty years from the twelfth to the | which will gradually be cleared out in the same 
sixteenth century. At Fairford, they visited the manner, served, after being filled up with rubble, 
church, and there, of course, much discussion ‘as substructions to an edifice constructed at a 





if not all of which have been opened to a greater | ensued as to the windows; and the remains of 
or less extent, probably by shepherds in search the older church, which was not destroyed, but 
of treasure. Close by the camp at Lordenshaws | made use of in building the fifteenth-centary 
are several rocks with the cup and concentric| one, called for considerable attention. The 
ring markings so abundant in Northumberland, discussion on the glass seemed to show that it 
and also found in Dorset, Argyleshire, and | was not all of one period or of one country, 
{reland. Two places of sepulture were examined much less the work of one artist. Some portions 
on the North side of the Coquet upon Cartington seemed to fit the windows better than others, as | 
Fell. One was a flat bowl-shaped cairn of large if in the one case the glass were made specially 

size, in the centre of which were a cist,and some for the windows, but in the other cut out of 


humanremains. About a hundred yards north 
of this cairn was a circle of large stones. The | 
inner diameter of the circle was 14 ft. These 
stones were partly enclosed within a cairn 28 ft. 
diameter and 3} ft. high, and it is probable that 
at one time the inner space of the circle had 
been filled with stones, since removed for walling 
purposes, and that the circle was within a cairn. 
At the centre was a hole, which contained the 
bones of a burnt body. Canon Greenwell and 
his friends have commenced a series of investi- 
gations on the Howardian Hills in Yorkshire. | 


Alexandra Orphanage.—A bazaar is being 
held in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, now in | 
fall beauty, in aid of the Alexandra Orphanage | 
for Infants, Hornsey-rise, and will remain open | 
until this Saturday evening. In our volume for | 
1868, we gave a view and plan of the buildings 
intended to be erected by the charity. In the 
space of four years freehold land has been pur- 
chased at the cost of 3,3671. 17s. 3d. Eight 
cottages have been erected on it at the cost of 
(with the lodge), 5,100/.; and the central build- 
ing 18 completed, at the cost of 6,0001. ; besides 
which the committee have had to provide sewers, 
make their portion of the road, and otherwise 
do a great deal of ground work, rendered neces- 
sary by the orphanage being on the side of a 
hill. The schools have yet to be built. At the pre- 
sent time there are 100 infants under the care of 
the charity. It may be worth while one of these 
days to inquire if some cheaper course could not 
have been adopted. 


The Brighton Sanitary Association.— 
The annual meeting of the frienda and sub- 
scribers to this association has been held at 
the Royal Pavilion, The report stated that 
during the past year 90 courts and streets 

_been Visited by the agent of the 
association, and that 133 tracts, 98 papers, 7 
almanacs, and 18 bottles of disinfecting fluid 
distributed. A number of houses had been 
white-washed, and each month the increased list 
of brushes and syringes lent showed that the 
People were in some degree awaking to the im- 
portance of cleanliness. The library of the 
association contained 114 books and pamphlets, | 
useful works on Sanitary subjects, and the com- | 
a who appealed for increased help, hoped | 
— to make arrangements for lending out | 
in Works. The balance-sheet showed the 
= 8 in hand to be 251. 7a. 2d. The report was | 
“dopted and ordered to be printed for circulation. | 
tag unenion with the association there is, in | 
of; rooms at the Pavilion, an interesting museum | 
' Tomy sigsrnn &c., relatiog to sanitary science. | 
hed te also a collection of various articles of | 
prs Y which persons may be taught to dis- 
a between the adulterated and the un- 

ulterated, 


exer chacological Society of Norfolk.—An 
this rsion has been made by the members of 
h Society to several of the county churches. 

© Attendance was pretty good. Yareham, 


Taitisball, North Tuddenham, Hockering, East 
a enham, Brandon Parva, Barnhaw Broom, 
Coston and Kimberley were visited. 


larger pieces to the size of them. 


Unveiling of the Palmerston Statue in. 
Southampton.—The Southampton statue of 
Lord Palmerston has been placed on its pedestal 
and inaugurated. The height of the figure is 
8 ft., and the pedestal rises about 9 ft. from the 
ground. The basement is of concrete 10 ft. 
square, with three tiers of brickwork above it, 
each 6 in. thick ; and these are surmounted by a 
granite plinth and a marble base. The statue is 
that which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year, and was executed by Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, of London. Lord Carnarvon unveiled 
the statue, which bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

PALMERSTON, K.G., G.C.B., 
BORN, 1784; DIED, 1°65, 
A BURGESS OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
ERECTED BY PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION. 
FREDERICK PERKINS, MAYOR, A.D. 1569. 


The leading noblemen and gentlemen present 
were ‘‘grouped” near the statue at the un- 
veiling, to enable Mr. Sache, photographic 
artist, to take a picture, proofs of which are 
now on sale. On three hearty cheers beiog 
given in honour of the deceased, and of Lady 
Palmerston and her son, the Hon. W. F. Cowper, 
M.P., who was present, Mr. Cowper responded in 
an address of thanks, on Lady Palmerston’s 
behalf andhisown. Earl Fortescue, the mayor, 
Earl Carnarvon, and others also addressed the 
assemblage on the occasion. 


Art Schools National Competition.—The 
following gentlemen have acted as the examiners 
of the works sent up in competition from the 
schools of art throughout the United Kingdom :— 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., Sir M. Digby Wyatt, 
Messrs. J. C. Horsley, R.A., F. Pickersgill, R.A, 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., 
assisted by Mr. Redgrave, R.A., and Mr. Bowler. 
Upwards of 64,000 works have been examined 
in this competition. 


Wewspaper Press Fund.—The sixth anni- 
versary Dinuer of this association took place on 
Saturday night at Willis’s Rooms, Lord Hough- 
ton, the president, in the chair. The company 
present were about 200 in number. The musical 
programme was, as on former occasions, of an 
attractive character, and formed a leading feature 
of the anniversary. A departure from the usual 
order of proceedings on occasions of this nature 


took place in having the whole of the singing , 


and instrumental music in the early part of the 
evening, and during the time when the usual 
loyal and patriotic toasts were given. The sub- 


scriptions announced in the course of the evening 


amounted to about 7001. 

The Telegraph Transfer.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has stated, in the Commons, 
in answer to Mr. Hunt, that as the arrange- 
ments for the purchase of the telegraph lines by 
Government were not yet completed, it would be 


premature to make any announcement regarding | 


them. | 


Stratford - on- Avon. — Ann Hathaway’s | 
cottage and garden have been advertised for | 


sale by private contract. i 


day it be completed beforehand. The bui 
| will be 150 ft. by 120 ft. 


posterior date, a portion of which—a foundation 
wall, indicating masonry of the fourth or fifth 
century, is still standing within the original area 
of the principal chamber, which it divides longi- 
tudinally, hiding one side of the mural paint- 
ings; on the other, however, are several ad- 
mirably-preserved specimens of Roman house 


| painting, the most remarkable subject being the 


favourite fable in which Argus, lo, and Mercury 
are the protagonists. 


Experimental Erectidn of Concrete 
Cottages.—Cottages being required in con- 
nexion with the newly-sunk colliery at Carberry, 
says the Scotsman, the experiment is being tried 
by the owner of the estate, Lord Elphinstone, of 
building them of concrete. A plan has been 
laid down for a village of 40 houses, with church 
and school-house, to occupy a space of about 5 
acres, between the Inveresk railway station and 
the colliery. Twenty cottages are already in 
course of erection at Elphinstone, but these are 
being built of stone, the experiment with con- 
crete not having been resolved upon at the time 
they were begun. A commencement has been 
made with the new village, the operations being 
in the meantime confined to one of the corner 
blocks. Mr. Tall, the patentee of the moulding 
apparatus for forming the walls, is down to give 
the work a proper start. The cost of the ex- 
periment cannot yet be ascertained, but it will 
be fairly tested by comparison with the cottages 
which are being built of stone on another part 
of the estate. The experiment of coal-dust is 
being tried as part of the material in this instance. 
Should it succeed, the rame of Coaltown will 


probably be given to the place. 


Improved Dwelling-houses for the In- 
dustrial Classes.—A meeting has been held 
in the Guildhall, Newcastle, for the purpose of 
promoting the formation of a company to be 
called “ The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Improved 
‘Industrial Dwellings Company (Limited).” 
Mr. James Hall, the originator of the scheme, 
stated that the Corporation had kindly placed 
the professional services of Mr. Lamb, the 
property surveyor, at the disposal of the com- 
pany, aud from an estimate he had made, a 
building capable of containing 200 persons would 
cost 4,0001. Mr. Lamb estimated that such 
block would, basing his calealation upon the 
rate paid for inferior dwellings, yield a retara of 
5 per cent., allowing 25 per cent., for a reserve 
fand. To make this experiment it was proposed 
to form a small company, with a capital of 
5,00C1., ia 500 shares at 10/. each. One-third of 
the amount had already been subscribed. 
Resolutions were unauimously passed in favour 


of the scheme. 


Building for a Week.—Orders have been 
given at Ismaila for the construction of the 
palace to be occupied by the Empress of the 
French during her stay in M. Lesseps’s newly- 
built city. Twenty contractors from Alexandria 
aud Cairo sent in plans and tenders. The sum 
|to be expended must not exceed 27,0001. It 
| must be completed by the lst of October. 1 welve 
pounds per day is the fine if the palace be not 


completed in time, and 12/. premiam for every 
Iding 


Women's Wages.—The working women of 
Boston (America) have organized a league, 
among the objects of which are to educate 
women until their labour shall be as valuable as 
that of men, and to secure an equality of wages 


between the two sexes. 
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Suggested Memorials in Trafalgar- | 
square.—Some suggestions have been made for 
the improvement of Trafalgar-square. Mr. 
Sang proposes to make use of the water-supply 
of the existing fountains and to substitute two 
memorials, the one in commemoration of the 
deeds of the army and the other of the navy. 
Both are similar in outline, but differ in their 
mode of embellishment and detail just suffi- 
ciently to indicate the special attributes of the 
two services. The memorial consists of two 
large square fountains, the sides of the base- 
ments of which are moulded and rest on a triple 
plinth, all of Sicilian marble, enriched with 
panels, or square serpentine tablets, intended to 
receive the names of the officers and men who 
fell or distinguished themselves at the various 
actions in their country’s service. Oat of one 
fountain rises a block of white marble, with four 
high reliefs in bronze, representing the deeds of 
valour of British warriors. This pedestal is 
surmounted by a group of war-trophies, and 
with its candelabra-shaped base forms the footing 
and hold of a Venetian mast or standard-pole, | 
of a great height. One of the suggestions in| 
the treatment of the square is the substitution | 
of terrace balustrades, with a flight of steps 
open along the width of the northern side of the 
square, immediately facing the National Gallery. | 
We have not heard at whose instance these | 
proposals are being made. | 





The Surbiton Sewage.—A memorial has 
been presented to the Home Secretary from the 
Sarbiton Improvement Commissioners, setting | 
forth the nature of the difficulty in which they | 
are placed as to the disposal of their sewage. | 
By the Thames Conservancy Act, 1867, they are | 
forbidden from allowing the sewage to enter the 
Thames after September next; and the Com- 
missioners are desirous of having the time post- 
poned, in order that a combination of townships 
may be effected, with the view of carrying the | 
common sewage between Staines and Richmond, | 
inclusive, to Woking Heath, on the plan pre- 
pared by their surveyor, Mr. Herritage. Such a 
union, they state, can only be effected by Govern- 
ment intervention, as attempts to bring it about | 
have already failed. The case of Surbiton is one | 
of peculiar hardship, as a system of sewerage 
has already been carried out under the Surbiton | 
Improvement Act, which ordered the sewage to | 
be emptied into the Thames. 


Proposed Local Workmen's Exhibition 
in Worcester.—A meeting of working men! 
and their empioyers has been held in the Guild- 
hall, Worcester, to consider the desirability of 
holding a local working men’s exhibition from | 
which suitable specimens could be selected for | 
exhibition in the Workmen’s Indastrial Exhi- | 
bition, proposed to be held in London in 1870. 
The Mayor (Mr. F. Woodward) occupied the | 
chair, aud appropriate resolutions in favour of 
the object in view were unanimously carried. 
The local exhibition will be held next year, pre- 
viously to the London Exhibition. 


Wisbech Museum. — The Townshend 
collection at this museum has been opened with 
&® conversazione. The donor of this collection 
was the Rev. Chauncey Hare Townshend, of 
Park-lane, London, and Lausanne in Switzer- 
land. The bequest was of so great an extent 
that the directors of the museum have had to 
incur an outlay of nearly 4001. to provide suitable 
cases, &c., for the reception of the valuable 
articles which it comprised. The porcelain and 
glass have been arranged by Mr. William Smith, 
of Wisbech. 


Wew Docks for Fleetwood.—There have 
been great rejoicings at Fleetwood, the occasion 
being the cutting of the first sod for new docks. 
The docks wiil be 600 ft. long and 400 ft. wide. 
The excavations will be only 16 ft., by which 
23 ft. of water will be obtained from the dock 
sill at high water with an ordinary spring tide. 
The engineer is Mr. Cox, of London; and the 
contractor, Mr. Chambers, also of London. 
Above where the docks will be formed, con- 


siderable improvements by embanking have been 
made. 


Fortunate Discovery of Coal.—A vast 
coal-field, extending for 300 miles, has been dis- 
covered on the line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way. As regards the “opening up” of the Far 
West, this coal deposit is of the greatest im- 
portance, but to the Pacific Railway Company it 
is of special value. Six mines have already 
been opened. One of these yielded 4,000 tons 
in three weeks, 


Value of Land in London.—We hear that 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company have paid 
90,000!. to thd governors of the Charter House 
for five acres and a half of the land lately 
occupied by the Charter House Schools, and 
intend to remove their school from Suffolk-lane 
to it. They have let a portion for building pur- 
poses, but they retain three acres and a half for 
the school and its playground. 


Alleged Discovery in St.Gervais Church, 
Paris.—A discovery has, it is said, just been 
made in the old church of St. Gervais. Some 
persons who were repairing the woodwork at 
one of the sides of the nave discovered a secret 
door, giving access to a small chapel, hitherto 
not known, the walls of which are entirely co- 
vered with excellent paintings in the Renaissance 
style, in good preservation. 


Exmouth Improvements.—The completion 
and cpening of a new and commodious market, 
extensive docks, and a family hotel, are an- 
nounced in the local Journal. The market is 
light in structure, and has an area of about 
120 ft. in length, by 60 ft. in breadth. The 
docks will prove to be one of importance to the 
trade of Exeter, as well as of Exmouth. 


Wew Post-office for Birmingham.—The 
miscellaneous estimates contain a vote of 21,8501. 


Birmingham. The land selected, according to 


‘the local Post, is at the corner of Paradise-street | 
and Hill-street, opposite the Town-hall, and close | 
| to the intended site of the corporate offices and | 


assize court. 


Works of Albert Durer and Lucas van for Messrs. Cohen & Co. 


Leyden.—The members of the Burlington Fine 
Arte Club have collected a number of the works 
of these artists in the rooms of the clab, 177, 
Piccadilly, where they are now on view to 
members’ friends and others. 


Fires caused by the Heat of the Sun.— 
Two fires that occurred on Monday are reported 
to have been caused by the excessive heat of the 
sun. One was in Lambeth, the other at Millwall. 


York City Surveyor.—Mr. George Styan, 
architect, has just been elected by the York 
corporation as city surveyor, successor to the 
late Mr. Pickersgill. 





TENDERS. 

















For erecting ® new wing and making alterations to | 
No. 20, Mornington-road, for Mr. W. B Mr. Alex, 
J.C. Seoles, architect :— 

Ransom ..... cenasesbnecesepessinnabontiih 00 
James .......00. 874 0 0 
Rigby .... 790 0 0 
Paikner . 776 0 0 
Melville . 770 0 0 
Fletcher . 697 0 O 
Robson ... 684 0 0 
Heath 682 0 0 
BRELID «cdl tecepveccescctoenensegnomnecenos 646 0 0 
Meally, BEGRROUS  .ccccoccsccsccosevsconee 638 0 0 
IR... cocqgensennscseocsenersncianenseinenstn 627 0 0 
TEE ~pcauhcorboeqehadectpiosentenncenindetns . 618 0 0 
BIO oo scvccnsscresestevenchibeces 605 0 0 
LOWGON ......sc0eee cee eccccsecsescecosses 605 0 0 
PEED ccuccscosecssdsssnsbbieronpereouvecinenese 600 0 0 
TEGIO, | sencencnsepespncenenin auecssoncenses 577 0 0 
Castle (accepted) —......ccsseseesessee 566 0 0 
Cubitt (withdrawn)............-.:.0000 48 0 0 

For the English Presbyterian Church, Lewes, Mr, F 
Poulton, architect :— 

Carter & Sons ..... ocnesarevenrent . £1,970 0 0 
Sawyer (accepted) ........::se.s0008 ; 00 





For pianoforte manufactory, Wood Green, f 


5 






H. A. Ivory. Mr. Geo. Loe, architect :— 
TRGRRO  cresscesoccanseecsegecooinassiene £2,735 0 0 
Kist & Brown .... 2,490 0 0 
Cooper & Cullum. 2,476 0 0 
ROG ROE 2,450 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley 2,300 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan (accepted) ... 2,320 0 0 





For villa residence at Addiscombe for Mr. J, O, Child. 
Mr. Geo. Loe, architect :— 


Cooper & Cullam .,.........0+00+ ++ £1,580 0 O 
| RR K 1,530 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ............c0000 . 1,480 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley .....+.....0+08 1,460 0 0 

A CORON SEF. 1,467 0 0 
WEA FTAGR eres. scecercccses-cccceensetoses 1,390 0 0 
Bedi ssmesescnorinenteediionts 1,380 0 0 





For the erection of 8t. David’s National Schools, 
Birmingham. Mr. Edward Holmes, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Ravenscroft (accepted) 


see eeteeeeee 





For new stabling and billiard-room, &c., Royal Hotel, 
Sutton Coldfield. Mr. Edward Holmes, architect. Quan- 
tities — by Mr. Thomas Mansell :— 





eee ae ee eS £1,598 0 0 
corenocencesscenenes ory Oe 

GI  ecsccannstntinnsquesatepnuabhgnndeh 1,572 0 0 
Paskete B BOWi is devciacevcssvedscsvoeess 1,659 10 © 
Jetiery & Pritchard (accepted). 1,33610 0 








—_—_— 
For the erection of new workhouse, Penkri 

fordshire, Mr. Edward Holmes, architect. Get 
supplied by Mr. Thomas Mansell :— as 

Holt..... -- £9,269 0 9 

Debney + 8,290 

Cobb . + 8,200 

Yates ..... - 7,790 

; 7,684 

BO BE BOW ic cinssiseginns0eniesarsenvegio 7,645 

pe il: 2 AR 7,625 

Hunter & Bennett .............06.0 7,580 

PRED sw covsaavageesoecenacvasneressseees 


ecocooesesoooocococooceococ“ 


ecocoooococooeo eoccocogocooocoooocoooocseocnyc[ 








6 

637 7 

sy, ee prcbesnnshsUheabuinagueceant 610 12 
sndhbonbasesciaiiaeleal ieee: “28-0 
Bennett ..... esetse sennenceniagsiadin eee 625 0 
RR ie He! 497 0 
ek LE 8 #75 0 
BRIGG secs cctcesseceescesscduncictiedies 470 0 
Teakes & Co, .......cc.ssesreeeee coves «= 4838 0. 
CIE EP CIO e, ccccancosesscatanesnsnennt . 38 0 





For new warehouse and shop-front, Grove-street, 


~~ | Wantage, for Mr. J. Dickey, Mr. J. P, Spencer, archi- 
for the purchase of a site for a new post-office in | tect ne " ¥ opine 


| 


| 





Old Materials, 

Whiting & Tosland......... £247 10 0 ...... £28 0 0 

Partridge & Aldworth*... 247 .0 0 wu. . 37 00 

Wheeler .recocesrscscnsssesss.1> 349 10 0 sere 90 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For works to warehouse, Great Dover. street, Southwark, 

Messrs, Jarvis & Son, archi- 

tects. Quantities supplied :— 
ho 








m 00 
Marsland & Sons 00 
Richardson 00 
Baguley 00 
Tarrant .......00.0 00 
Kent (accepted) 00 

For drainage works, Devizes :— 

Contract Contract Contract 

No. 1. No. 2 No. 3. 
Randell & Baxter ...£908 3 ... £33616 .., £287 0 
Bloomfield ..,..,....+. 834 0 ... 315 0 ... 230 0 
Jil snseentimaiiionttnees 795 0 325 0 ... 240 0 
Maul Pacadeneotecntan 781 0 ... 320 0 ... 26 0 
Jones & Jepsont ... 770 0 ... 216 0 .,, 307 0 
The following were disqualified through not having 


three contracts :— 
AmMbr08e .....0..+.2008 RR i hea AR £1,170 0 
Potter 1,125 0 
* The tender of Mr. Mullings for Contract No. 1, and 
those of Mr. Ash for Nos. 2 and 3, have been accepted, 
+ Subsequently stated they had made errors. 


complied with instructions in specification to divide into 
0 
0 


weeee SOR r en een ene nwen eer eneneseeee® 





For alterations and additions to a villa residence at Lee, 
Kent, Mr. Herbert Ford, architect:— 
enshaw 


Se eeee reece neeereseens neeeteee 


Conder 


cococeocoo 
eocococeooo 








For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas, 
Tufnell Park, for C. Head, esq. Dennison, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Mann 


soeebocevecteeducesovensenssseececas £3,645 0 0 
Warne....... So deldintenaubtcandinioed .. 8,600 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ..........000+ 3,400 0 0 
Carter & SOMB .....ccccserceeseeeeeees 3,350 0 0 
DRAG ccoscecscsceccaserseccssnsvessessees 3,170 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. BE. S.—E. M. B.—G.8.—Y. T.-H. H—H. B.—E. 8.-R, &B- 
A.J.0.8—B. K.—RB, F. D. C.—B, A.—T. D.—-E G.—Z.—J. P. 8—- 


-la.c. P.-E. B-G. W. H—T. H-—R. B. R—N. A. H.—Mn. B- 


J. M.—G. L—Mr, B—W. F. P.—B. B. KR—R D. H.-W. J.L. 
Builder (he can charge for his time it employed to make the 
drawings).—H. P. (we cannot interfere ex parte).—Bdinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association (in type).—R. L. T. (in type).—J. C. 5. (should 
look to previous numbers). 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not 


lication, 
P yors —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers reed #! 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. _ 
a 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. © 
6a” NOTICE.—AU Communications we ft 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, S’c., should 4 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden, All = 
Communications should be addressed to t 
“ Editor,” and Not to the “ Publisher.” é 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for O** 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Ofice ™ pa 
Advertisements, and strongly fr 
Copigs ONLY should be sent. oat 
Advertisements cannot be receiwed for the cur 
week’s issue later than o'clock, p.2. 
on THURSDAY, 
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“i MARBLE WORKS. 


THE LARGEST AND 
RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES 


: NWN GREAT BRITAIN, 
Fitted with Marble Fenders and Tile Hearths complete, with Stoves suitable to the Design, is at 


G. MITCHELL'S, MASON, 166, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 









































































pegreL eR YEE! eT STE PEC OOT ESS SSRIS ———— $$ 
| BA ARAAAM. ANAIANNINANTNNAN NE. GUGuiy. AMMn nn ANAM fMMANT CO RCREES SS alll IID (spacer AS) ———— 
[ ae =| 5 
| . Mls 
P 
| es 
ee 
Ms 
A. 
street, 
archi. 
ae i __It —s 
do IN THE FOLLOWING MARBLES :— = 
' STATUARY BRECHE SIENNA GREEN BLACK 
ci BLANC P. ITALIAN GRIOTTE ROSE DECASTILLE BARDILLA ST. ANNE 
archi- VEIN BROCATELLE SARANOLIN NAPOLEON BLUE BELGE 
SICILIAN JAUNE LAMARTINE LANGUEDOC MALPLAQUET ROUGE ROYAL 
JASPER JAUNE FLEURI BLACK AND GOLD COQUILLE ROUGE GRIOITE 


FOSSIL, BRECHE D'HERCULANEUM, VERT des ALPS, PORPHYRE, and various GERMAN MARBLES. 
Also ALABASTER Inlaid in various Colours, DEVONSHIRE, and the various BRITISH and other choice MARBLES. 


Over 1,000 in STOCK, averaging from £1. 5s. to £240. 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT WITH THE GREATEST ACCURACY AND PROMPTNESS. — 

















Te Es <=... > ee ; —— see) 
— a a Se SSS SS 
| ~ anae ey peeee mere Peery ee pewy ——— * d | 

































































: . | ns re 
— - SaeeNG ae eee 3: tt Be oe i —_ 
COLUMNS, FONTS, HALL-FLOORS, STAIRCASES, OR ANY MARBLE WORK i 

ESTIMATED FOR. i 


, : > _ ‘orei York, which can be supplied 
The greatest stimulus has been given by the above Firm to the Importation of Foreign Marble W ork, whic! wes i 
at less than the cost of English ta pee of OLD CHIMNEY-PIECES on View. Established near'y 20 years. i 


si . For the advantage of country Architects, Builders, and Merchants, by their giving a deseription of rooms oy “ee : ee 
Pieces are required, stating about price, &c., Photographs and Particulars will be forwarded, together with Prices fo » 
6 and samples of the Marbles, if required ; also a sheet of Desigus of Chimney-Pieces and Monuments. 


, ~ ome ceeeineees 


fo] >> @<- | 





























































































































=—— ing 2 i every Hi! 
TWO MIN > WwW N MUSEUM STATION, Metropotitan Kaiiway. Ummibuses trom Islingtc n to th City pass Hi! 
UTES WALE ats meen, — AL COM MISSION allowed to the TRADE and BUILDERS. 


166, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. / 
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IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Mannfactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 








‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BERMONDSEY.—Sovrp'us P ant and Stock of a Builder and Con- 
tractor. Timber Carriage, Spring Vans, Carts, Barrows, &c. 
R. HAMMOND iis instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Bermondsey New-roid, 
on TUBSDAY, JONE 15th, 1869, at TWELVE o'clock precisely, a 
20-horse power double cylinder portable Eogine, a 6-horse portab'e 
Engine, by Clayton & Shuttleworth ; a powerful saw-bench, with 
tramway and trollies to cut large-size timer ; 10-ton screw jack ; 
doub'e-purchase crabs, portable forge+, double- action bellows, 
wrouxcbt-iron tanks, 4 pairs of wrought-iron gates, civcula- iron 
staircase, ch*evaux-de-fris+, railway bars, anvil, quantity of useful 
stone in blocks and rcantiing, g'avite curbs, chimpey-pieces, slabs, 
carp*nters’ benches, wainscot casements, joinery, chairs, drawers, 
fittings, die square, planks, batten<, deals, and a quantity of other 
useful effects.—To be viewed one day prior, and catalogues had at 
the Aucticn Offices, 28, Chancery-lane, W.C. 





DULWICH.—Eligible Leasehold Property.— For Investment and 
‘ y 


occupation. F : 
N R. JAMES BOX has received in- 

structions to SELL by ATCTION, at the MART, Token- 
hou<e-yard, E.C. on FRIDAY, JUNE 18th, at ON® precisely, a 
substantially-erected, w:l!- finished detached VILLA, known as 
Osborne Lodge, Croxted-road. two mioutes' walk from the Dalwich 
Staion en the London, Chatham, ani Dover Railway ; just built by 
a +urv- yor. regardless of expense for bis ~7n occupation, and having 
tastefully jaid-out gardens in front and «ur, Estimated to produce 
a rental of 652 per annum. Held on lee for a term of seventy-five 
yeers, at 2 ground rent of 5! perannum. The property is in band, 
and imme*iate possession may be had, Also an Improved Ground- 
rent of 98!. per annum, amply secured upen property nearly ajjoin- 
ing the above, let at 'entals mounting to upwards of 3001. per 
annum ; beld for a similar term to the above at only 22. per annum. 
May be viewed ; particulars ard conditions of sale obtained of Messrs. 
THRUPP & DIXON, Solici‘ors, 1, #ell-yard, Doctors'-commons ; at 
the Mart; and ef Mr. JAMES BOX, Auctioneer, 19, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury square, E.C. 





SOUTHWARK.—By order of the Executors.—The late Mr. Juhn 
Looker’s extensive Timber Yard and Residence, 59, St. George’s- 
roa*, and &ma!l! Leasehold Pr: perty adjacent, 
JAMES BOX, having sold the whole 
of the extensive «t ck of timber, is instrueted to SUBMIT to 
AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, Cc. on FRIDAY, 
JUNE 18, at ONE precieely, the valuable and important PRU PERTY 
s'tuated as above, with possession, m ny years in the occupation of 
the late Mr John Lo»ker, timb-r merebant : comprising the exten- 
sive yard, with counting house, mavsive timber stage, veoeer-house 
of three stories, saw-pit, &c two wagon entrances enclose’ by high 
folding gates. together with the substantial newly-bui't 8-roomed 
dwelling-bouse, co itaioing every convenience, gariea frovtand rear, 
green-b use, and separa’e aide entrance the whole covering a super- 
ficial area of abvat 13,50) feet, held for a long term at 91! per 
annum, but moderately «stima'ed to protuce a rental of 2202. per 
annum ; also five cottages, timber yard, and factory, situated in 
James-place, Union-+treet, St. Georgs’s-road, Southwark, « portion 
in hand, the who'e produc’ng a rental of 1252 10s. per anoum, he'd 
on Jesses at a nominal ground-rent.—The property may bs viewed. 
Particulars and conditions of sale obtained of H. 8. LAW, Eq. Soli- 
citor, 23, Bush-lane, B.C. ; at the Mart; and of Mr. JAMES BOX, 
Aucti , 19, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, EC. 





SOUTH WARK-STREET (near to).—Without reserve. 
R. MARSH has received instructions (in 


consequence of dissolution of partnership) to SEL". by 
AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL COFPFEE-HOUSE, on THURSDAY, 
JUNE 17. at TWELVE, the valuable FREKHOLD BU3INESS 
PREMISES, No. 107, Sou'hwark-bridge-road, and Nos. 28 avd 29, 
Little Guildford-+treet, having a frontage of 102 feet to the former 
and 40 feet to the latter, occupying the important ares of about 
10,000 feet, eminently adapted for the erection of first-class m«nu- 
facturing premise:, warehouses, &c.— Particulars «ni condition: of 
sale, with plans, may be obtained of Messrs. ROBINSON, SON, & 
EDMONDS, Ffolicitors, 18, Charterbouse-sjuare; and at Mr. 
MAESH'S Offices, 54, Cannon-street, E.C. 





37, Queen Elizabeth-street, Horselydown, 8.E.—To Builders, 


Contractors, and Others. 

N ESSRS. PEAKE & EDEN are directed 

by Mr. Winder, who is retiring from business, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES as above on TUSiI)AV next, 
JUNE 15th, at ONE o'ciock, the capital STOCK-IN-TRADE of sawn 
and uprawo planks, deals and battens, scaffolt boards, poles, and 
putlegs, 3 builders’ trucks, bui ders’ cart, screens, ladders, blocks aud 
fails, 2 wrought-'ron tauks, eccew jacks, a pair of iron folding doors 
and f.ame, capital jib and crane, 2 crabs, and a va iety of useful 
materials May be viewed the day prior and morniag of Sal+, and 
C-talogues had upon the Premises; aod at Messrs. PEAKE & EDEN’S 


Auction Offices, 44, Tooley-street, south wark . 
ME, EDMUND LITTLER will SELL by 
AUCTION, at THE CROWN, Loughton, on WEINNE-DAY, 
JUNE 30. 1869, at FOUR for FiV& o'clock, several Lots o' FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, varying from quarter acre to three or 
four acres each, reserved for good residences with gardens ava 
grovucs. This estate is de) ghtfally situate, having a southern 
aspect, with extensive views over diversified and picturesyue 
scenery. The railway station adjoins the estate; it therefore has 
sp cial advanteges for geutiemen engaged in tbe City. Th+ roacs 
and sewers are made ; water and gas 1 id un to the houses alrewdy 
erected. Four-fifths of the purch -se-money can remain ou mr rtgage 
at 5 per cent. the b lance payab'e in sixteen equel hal'-yearly in- 
stalments.—Particul.r., &c. of Messrs. GELI ATLY, ®ON, & WAR- 
TON, 2, Lombart-court, Gracechurch-street ; and of Mr. LITTLE#, 
Auctioneer and Estates Maneger, Chestert on-cres cent, Plaistow. 





ITOUGHTON PARK, ESS&X.—Land-tax Redeemed. 





Walwor'h Comm» Fstate Improvements.— First portion. 


a > . 
N ESSRs. C. STUART BARKER & SON 
are favoured with in-tructions from the Guardians of St. 
Mary, Newingtop, to SELL by AUCTION, on the P mire-, West- 
morejand-rea*, Walworth, on WEDNESDAY, JUNK 30th, at 
TWE! VE for ONE precisely, the whole of the valuabie BUILDING 
MATERIALS of upwerds «f 60 Howses, Shops, and other eects ns; 
comprising about 3,900,000 of sound bricks, large quenti'ies of pau- 
tiles, slater, reof avd floor t mbers, bo«rds, stairs, +h p fr: n’s, sasheer, 
doors and fittings le d, zine, iron pipes and railing, paving ani other 
materials,— Catalogues, ten days prior to the Sale, may be had of the 
—a 37, King Willism-street, City, EC. and 144, Walworth- 
road, 8. 


GENERAL POtT OFFICE EXTaNSION.—BSixth Sale of Building 


Materiais. 
MESSEs. GLASIER & SONS have been 


favoured wito instructions from the Commissiovers of Her 
Maj+sty'’s Woiks and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on TUFSDAY. JUNE 22nd. at TWELVE for ONn 
o'clock, in Lots, the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS of the nearly 
new Warehoure, Nos. 31, 32, and 33, St Martin's l--Grand, avd 67 
and 68, Newgate--treet, comprising about 500 000 capital stock brick-, 
tiles, slates, timer in roofs, fil ors, &c. p ate glassshop fronts, 24 pairs 
plate-giags sashes, iron columns, and several tous of Jead, stone 
paving, and fixt ures.— May be viewed the day prior and morning of 
sale, »nd catalogues bad at the Office of Her Majesty's Works, &c. 
12, Whitehall-piace ; on the Premises; and of the Auctioneer, 41, 
Charing -cross 











FOREST GATE, 80 1TH ESSEX.—Fast London Estate.— Most 
eligible Freehold B tilding Land. 

\ ESSRS. WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD 
i _ are instiucted to OFFER FOR SALE by AUCTION, at the 

MART. Tekenbouse yard, Lothbury, EC. on THURSDAY, JULY 8. | 
at TWELVE for ON® o'clock, in numerous lots, @ large area of | 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, tithe free »nd land-tex redeemed, | 
possessing extensive fronteges to the bigh-road from London to | 
Leyton, and also to intended roads leading therefrom, within essy 
access of all , arts of the metropolis, being only a few miuute:’ walk 
of the Forest Gate Station, on th+ Great Eastern Railway. This 'and 
presents most desirable opportunities for the erection of moderate- 
class houses and shops, and two of the plots are marked out for inn 
and hotel purposes After psyment of a deposit of 10 per cent. the | 
balance of the purchare-moneys may remain on mortgeg> or contract, 
if desired, at 5 per cent intere-t per annum on the yearly balances, 
for a period of nine years, payable by monthly or other ‘nstalments, 
as may be agreed upon, the respective purchasers belog at liberty to | 
pay off the balance at any time witbout notice.—Priated particulars, | 
with plans and conditiows of Sale, may be obtained fourteen days | 
preceding, of HENRY ®8MITH, E-q. Solicitor, 33, Norfolk-streer, 
Strand, W.C.; at the Place of 8 le; and of WINSTANLEY & HOR- 

WOOD, 10, Paternoster-row, St. Paul's, E.C. i 





| 
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TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW 


DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamenta 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 
CANDELABRA, 
Gas Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 
Garden and Drinking 

Fountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, &c. | 
Gates, Railings, Balcony | 
Panels, &c. 


Complete Pattern and 
Price Book 3s. 6d. in 
stamps. 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
my, Founders, 


c. 
201, oi THAMES 


_. STONES 
STREET, Lonyvon, E.C. 


Just published, post 8vo. with map, 


price 3s. 6d. 
VHE APPRUPRIATION of the RAIL- 
WAYS by the STATE : a POPULAR STATEMENT. 
By ARTHUR JOHN WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, 


Barrister-at-Law, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


































Just publixhed, 32mo0. roan, Price 3s. 


. 6d. post free, 
HE UNIVERSAL CURVE TABLE, for 


4 





CORPORATION OF BRIGHTON —North-road Improvement,—400 
feet frontage of Valuabie Freehold Building Land ou the suuth 
side of Northb--oad 


M ESsKS. PARSONS & SONS have been 


favoured with instiuctions from the Town Council of 
the Borvugh of Brighton to SELL by AUCTION, at their ESTATE 
BALE KOOM, do 9. Ma ine-:arade, Brighton, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 23rd of JUNE, at THREE o’cluk precisely, in Fourteen Lots, 
viz. :— 

A conspicuous PLOT at the Marlboro-plice end, forming a corner 
of North-rosd. 

POU K Pi OTB lying east of Jubilee-+treet. 

FOUR PLOTS lying betweeu Jubilee street and Regent-street, 
includi:sg Two Corver Picts 

FIVE important PLO'8 lying between Regent-street and G .riner- 
street, including Two Coru+r P ota. 

North-road, so scou as the improvement is complete, cannot fail to 
develop into a ieading thoroughfare with a crowded traffic, conse- 
quently the sites to be sold are bighiy eigibie for business purposes, 
Particulars, with plan and conditions, may be had fourteen dsys 
Pricr to the sale at the Offices of the Town Cle:k and Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town-hall; of Messrs BLA( K, FREEMAN, & GELL, 
Solicitors, Bhipetreet; and of the Auctiouees, So. 9, Marine- 
parade, brighton. 


WEST BROMPTON, near to the Railway Btation.—To small 
Builders, Carpenters, aud Uwers 


: aT 
AR. W. C. CLIFFORD will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the COMMERCIAL TAVERN, King’s ro«d 

Chelsea, ou TURSDAY, JUNE 15, at 1 WO o’viock, the sound CAK. 
CABES of 15 and 17, Dim-dale-road, North-end. H-lo for 99 \ears 
atiow ground rents. Also a p etty FREEHOLD HOMSE, &, Dims- 
Cale-road, much underlet at 241.—Particulars of H NKY SMITH 

Eeq. 33, « orfolk-street, Strand ; and of the Acctioneer, 2, Lower 
Be grave street, Eaton-square, 


€ Railway Curves. Applicable to all Units of Measure- 
mept and a’) Rai. 
By JOSEPH LOUIS GALLOTT, Mem. Inst. Civil Engineers ; 
District Engineer, Ceylon Government Railway. 
London : WILLIS, SOTHERAN, & CO. 42, Charing-cr oss. 





M’CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, an entirely New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. with 
11 Msp: and 30 Charts, price 63+. cloth, or 70s, strongly half-bound 


in russia, 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
By the late J. R. M‘CULLOCH, of H.M. Stationery Office. 
New Edition, revieed and cor. ectea throughout ; with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. 
Edited by HUGH G. REID, Secretary to Mr. M‘Culloch for many 


years. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





Jast published, in One Vulame, 8vo. with about 240 Ilustrations 
engraved on Steel and Wood, price 18’. cloth, 


a] n ¢ 
ATHES and TUKNING, Simple, 
Mechsnical, and O:namental. | 
By W. HENKY NUKTHOOTT. 

“* This is a masterly and exhaustive ¢xposition of the construction 
of Lathes and their applicacion to turning and otber mechanical 
operations. In the womderfal pr gress of mechanism that has 
taken piace Curiog the last two or three genera’ions, nothing has 
progremed more than toe Larue. ... How it isall done is lucidiy 


set forth by Mr. Northcott in a book that furnishes agreeable study 
to theoretical stadents of nine teenth-century , mechanism, besides 
une ap excellent manual for the use of practical machinists.”— 

zaminer. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 





The following are now ready :~ 
HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 3s, 6a, 
HANDBOOK of KENT and SUSSEX. 10g, 
HANDBOOK of SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE 

of WIGHT. 10s. 


HANDBOOK of BERKS, BUCKS, and OXoy. 
7+. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of WILTS, DORSET, and SOMER. 


BET. 103 
HAND8SOOK of DEVON and CORNWALL, 10s, 
HANDBOOK of GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
and WORCESTER. 6s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of SOUTH WALES. 5s. 64. 
HANDBOOK of DERBY, STAFFORD, LEI. 
CESTER, and NOTTS. 7s. 64. 
HANDBOOK of YORKSHIRE, 12s. 
HANDBOOK of DURHAM and NORTHOUM. 


BERLAND. 9%. 


HANDBOOK of WESTMORLAND and CUM. 
BKRLAND 6s, 


| HANDBOOK of MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT, 


3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of SCOTLAND. 93. 


HANDBOOK of IRELAND. 12s. 





CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS, 
2 vols, 4. 
HAN DBOOK—EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 18. 


HANDBOOK—WESTERN CATHEDRALS. lé6s, 


HANDBOOK—NORTHERN CATREDRALS. 
| 


2vole, 2s, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 





The following are now ready :— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 64. 
HANDBOOK of NORTH GERMANY and the 


RHINE, 10s. 
/HANDBOOK of SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL. 103, 
HANDBOOK of SWITZERLAND and the 
ALPS. 108, 


| HANDBOOK of FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 


125, 


-HANDBOOK of CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 


HANDBOOK of PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
3s. 64, 


HANDBOOK of PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 64. 


HANDBOOK of NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 
12, 

HANDBOOK of CENTRAL ITALY ad 
FLORENCE. 10s, 

HANDBOOK of ROME and its ENVIRONS. 9. 

HANDBOOK of SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 
10s. 

HANDBOOK of SICILY and PALERMO. 1. 

HANDBOOK of PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9%. 

HANDBOOK of SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 
2vols, 243, 

HANDBOOK of EGYPT and the NILF. 

HANDBOOK of SYRIA and PALESTINE. 
2vols. 24s. 

HANDBOOK of BOMBAY and MADRAS. 
2volse, 24s, 


15s. 





MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZERLAND. 08. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to ITALY. 6s. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE tothe TYROL. 6s- 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to NORWAY. 53. 

JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





